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FOR THE 
No, 9249.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1871. [na RESistznsayron, , (Paton... 
1H WEBI rr wrsrnseererenernrnernee os7 | Posrer— = | The majority in the Lords wreaked its vengeance for the 
qorios OF THE DAY Qunesten 90 ai of the Tempiar..................... 951 Warrant on Monday. Even the pleasure of punishing, or seem- 
The Nate Gorctenouary Pia. Sas |  Cheteenter ant Pest@via ......... 952 ing to punish, Mr. Gladstone could not induce much more than 
Mr. Brace and Mr. Oardwell......... 943 | Walks about Wakefleld...... - 94 half the Peers to attend : but in a House of 244 the vote of cen- 
The of Rent in Paris...... 944 Cuba with Pen and Pencil... oe 954 | ere 7 
Thelmpossibility of Local Govern- —|_ Figuier's Reptiles and Birds......... 955 | Sure Was passed by a majority of eighty, or 162 to 82. Lord 
a S| ae + %6 | Derby utterly repudiated his own advice to issue the Warrant, 
lish I 00 — 5 asiatssiaee _ saying it was a warning, not a counsel, and seventeen of the Tory 
sirreeand M. Gambetta, SSA GP ia niencin ek 959 | Peers who had condemned Purchase also condemned the Govern- 
eg. Seater oF 150 | ADVERTISEMENTS .ceosane..,,,959-968 | MENt, as did the Whig Earl Russell, who has thus at last formally 
: | Separated himself from his ancient colleagues. Having thus 














“The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | relieved their minds with a hearty constitutional ‘‘damo,” the 
} Sone Peers passed the Army Bill unaltered, and without any division 
7 6 7 | against the clauses which withdraw the patronage of the Militia 
an \ | 4g Pp age 
NE Ws OF r HE WE K K. _ from the great county magnates. And so the long battle ends, as 
suse 
T is quite evident that there must be an Autumn Session. 


Government keeps the secret close, but we are wholly unable to; +, . , ae 2 a 
Tah iy fo going to cond the Ballet BMll, on which is hes| ee 0 ee ae 
worked so hard, up to the Lords on purpose to be thrown out. | ro ag heir text, the unwarrantable interference with the 
That will certainly be its fate if it is sent up next week, whereas | yong to oe Tau, ant many of thon mato beiiiinnt evatert- 
if itis deferred to October the Peers will be in better temper, ol pee. , The Duke of Richmond, for instases, wanted to know, 
having killed many grouse, there will be time to introduce cer- be san gpa han nates wate § lan 

‘ : we . . 
ts leurs nondroppt, and Mr. Dissly obviows Kndnos | rengthen tao gray? The Hows be wid wa feta,“ bat 
gets up next week there isa frightful amount of work to be got . rena Yn a phot ae ceamaeeee on th voted 

° Woti j a i 

thi the bent the Naval Eatin lon invasion | danse victor.” Lond Salbary, of conn, wat mor Hike 
lng Estiensten, with the “rows” they are sure to involve till intellectual porcupine than om, and some of his quills stuck. He 
Lord Eleho ascends to heaven or the Peers; and there are heaps Pere ~ Sa a = mor 
of official proposals, such as the truncated Merchant Shipping oa: oe a - pve — Se a 
Bl, which it is a pity to withdraw. Sutin, Go &- mant for 150 years ; had ccbuittede BU to Parliament, and then 
sirestives ought to be taught that obstruction does not pay, any acted without Pastioment i” bad “failed in the — ee peral 
more than sharp practice, and so we venture to predict "that penertapnar shee eager, - warren oem ote ol “ats ann 
Fallement will mest before February. It will be legisiation by | were only to exercise their authority by sscrificing their opinions, 
Ant Geen wat. | wae it worth while to exercise it at all ? The vote of censure 
| was the condemnation of an act which was ‘‘an insult to Par- 
We print in another column an important communication. At | liament and a —s to the never misused authority of the 
the end of a chatty letter about the tone of Paris, “R. H. H.,” | House of Lords.” Lord Carnarvon, whose point was free- 
who we need not say is no “ interviewing reporter,” gives us M. | dom of geet pi for the Peers, asserted that the Govern- 
Gambetta’s programme, hot from his own mouth, and with his | ™¢t had risked a collision between the Crown and the Upper 
own consent. It may not of course be true, though Gambetta is | House, an act which was that rather of a political gambler than 
no trickster, but it contains at least the view he desires to give to | # ®autious statesman. He claimed for the House only a suspensive 
the world, It is briefly, that the Republicans’ game is won in | Veto, but held that in the exercise of that veto the House must 
France; that the army, some great officers excepted, is heartily | be free, or it would be better for its honour that it should cease 
Republican ; that the peasantry is Republican ; that the Assembly, | to exist. Lord Derby insinuated that measures were proposed in 
therefore, will be Republican, and that consequently he, a Repub- | order that the Lords might reject them, and so become unpopular, 
lican before all things, will strike no coup d'état, but wait the in- | #84 heartily joined in the vote of censure, if only to show that 
evitable end. Nor will he call on France to renew the war with |“ POWer is not right, that astuteness is not statesmanship, and 
Germany. ‘That may come, nay, must come ; but it must be pre- | at sharp practice does not pay.” And finally, Lord Russell 
ceded by thorough reorganization, civil and military, and then be | ended . speech of the Lord Somers or high constitutional kind by 
postponed until some new combination in Europe gives France | °*PFessing & doubt whether the Warsant - intented va 
once more her opportunity. All this is dependant, of course, on excite the Lords, like the spur which, “ insidiously applied, pro- 
vokes the caper it affects to chide,”"—which was very wrong of Lord 


Germany not irritating France to madness by interfering in her | : 
private affairs. Russell, as he thereby designated a vote of censure a caper of the 
Lords. 











The | ¥244l, in the victory of the reforming side. 





M. Jules Favre has resigned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and has been succeeded by M. de Remusat, who will, it is believed, | Lord Granville, in reply, was of course conciliatory ; but he 
be a reflection of M. ‘Thiers. M. Jules Favre goes back to the | made one capital point, namely, that so far from an insult, it was 
bar with the respect of all Europe, except the Ultramontanes. | a high compliment for the Crown to ask Parliament to embody 
He stood up for liberty for years, when to be a Liberal was to | an undoubted prerogative in a Bill; and the serious defence was 
be cut off from advancement ; he accepted in the hour of danger | well done by the Duke of Argyll, whose position in his House is 
4 terrible responsibility, and he refused after Sedan to yield terri- | distinctly and rapidly improving. He maintained that the vote 
tory before France had made one struggle for herself. He was | of the Lords against the Army Bill was unconstitutional, because 
‘oemotional for diplomacy, and his famous * no rood of our terri- | it was a vote of want of confidence passed by the weaker House, 
tory, no stone of our fortresses” was a mistake, but he had good | and, therefore, not followed by the consequence which constitu- 
grounds for making it. It has been proved before the Committee | tionally ought to follow such a vote, namely, resignation ; and an 
of Inquiry into foreign affairs that the Czar, after Sedan, tele- | unreasonable vote, because the details demanded could not pos- 
graphed his willingness to secure the territorial integrity of France, | sibly be given; and an encroaching vote, because for a year 
but receded after the change of government. M. Favre was | it interfered with the Royal power of regulating the Army. 
a that Alexander would be so influenced by hostility to The courses open to Government after that vote were to resign, to 
p publicaniem, and with such a card in his hand dealt with | ask the Commons only for the compensation-money, or to wait for 

rince Bismarck as an equal. | another year. ‘They could not take the first course, because that 
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would have irritated the country against the Peers; they could; bribery, was also lost by 181 to 84, the Government this an 
not take the second, because that would have been asking the voting with the majority. Mr. Forster promised to add = 
Commons alone to dispense with the statute which forbids over- clause to the Corrupt Practices Prevention Bill, which must ; 
regulation prices; and they could not take the third, because that renewed next year; but the Left wanted it now, so that it ene 
would be allowing the Upper House alone to do the same thing. | tell in the event of a dissolution. Mr. Fawcett almost threaten ; 
They therefore adopted the only course left open, abolished Pur- | to oppose the ballot if the clause were thrown out; but it was 2 
chase by prerogative, and submitted the remainder of their Bill to, of no use, and the question was left over for next year, senha 
the judgment of the House. with results the millionaires will not like. They may fall “td 
Mr. Walpole is avenged. On Sunday it was resolved at a ee een ee res hard, and 
public meeting in Hyde Park that a meeting should be held on | “gh ible f a eae hi ener a8 sold Suffrage it ig 
Monday in Trafalgar Square to protest against the grant to Prince ee moma 7 that class very hard indeed 
y g 1 P 5 8 without in any way alienating the constituencies. , 
Arthur. As the proposal for that grant was to be made on the pi 
same evening, the meeting was obviously intended as a menace to; ‘There was a charming dog case heard on the Croydon Circy; 
Parliament, and was very properly prohibited by the Home Secre- on Tuesday. Lady Selwyn claimed a dog, a splendid pedenedt 
tary, who notified his prohibition on Monday morning to the the Labrador breed, all black but his chest and paws, and with g 
leaders of the movement. They flatly refused to obey, and by magnificent head. It was urged by plaintiff that the dog was 
evening notices were sent round to them saying that Government only two years old. It was in the possession of a Mr. Booth 
would not interfere “unless the peace should be broken.” The) who alleged, in all sincerity it would appear, that the dog atin 
meeting was accordingly held, and Mr. Bradlaugh told an excited | seven years old, had been been lost by him in 1867, and had since 
crowd that he was there that night solely because Her Majesty’s| been recovered. Baron Bramwell, who understands big dogs, sug. 
Giovernment had decided that he had no right to come. Mr. gested that the dog’s evidence should be taken, and the beast 
Bruce, asked by Colonel Gilpin to explain, said he had prohibited | being introduced into Court and accommodated, as became hig 
the meeting because he thought it was going to petition Parlia- | dignity, with a seat on the bench, gave his evidence, we were 
ment; but as it was only going to discuss the annuity to Prince | going to say, like a Christian, but much more discriminatingly 
Arthur he had withdrawn his prohibition, for the meeting was} than most Christiansdo. He tolerated Mr. Booth good-naturedly 
legal! All this while, the Act says that no meeting within a mile) but when the governess who had fed him at Lady Selwyn’s wae 
of Westminster Hall is to consider or prepare any complaint, | into Court, he whined and struggled to get near her. Not being 
remonstrance, or declaration to Parliament.. According to Mr. | a Christian, he was not expected to tell lies, and was therefore un. 
Bruce’s reading of the law, 100,000 men might assemble in front | sworn ; but his evidence decided the ownership, and the judge de. 
of Westminster Palace Gate and discuss angrily the conduct of cided the damages. He would give £30 for him, he said,—a bit of 
the House of Commons, and he would have no power to make | deliciously irregular and conclusive evidence. ‘The dog on hearing 
them move on. The Americans and Canadians are right, and we | the decision quitted the bench, cut Mr. Booth dead, and ray 
shall have to move Parliament into the wilderness yet. Burton- | delightedly up to the governess. He ought to have a vote. 
on-Trent would be about the central point, but then the draymen | - - 
might overawe it. 





We give elsewhere an account of the campaign opened by the 
Se : | German Government against the Papacy. In addition to the 
The terribly difficult question, in a party sense, of a Catholic| facts there given, it is stated that the Austrian Chancellor, Count 
College for Ireland came up on Wednesday. Mr. Fawcett moved | poust, is in hearty accord with Prince Bismarck upon this matter, 
the second reading of his Bill, nominally intended to throw open | 444 that the Swiss Republic has declared absolutely against the 
Dublia University and Trinity College to all denominations, but | qogma of Infallibility. The Republic, which is always decidedin 
also intended to prevent the establishment of any purely Catholic | its action, has prohibited the publication of the dogma, and has 
College with right of entry to the University. Mr. Gladstone ordered that any teacher in any State establishment who teaches 
supported the previous question in a splendid speech, in which he  j¢ shall be dismissed for breach of the law. ‘This order has in oue 
accepted fully the principle of denominational equality, but de- | 4... been carried out. So high is the agitation rising, that the 
clared that to maintain it the Catholics were entitled to a College Pope has explained that he claims no power over Governments 
where their religion could be taught without prejudice to their ynder the dogma; but only as Vicar-General of Christ, and that 
right toa degree; they might be wrong in desiring it, but they | this power it was not his intention to use. Our readers will gain 
were as much entitled to it as any denomination in England, and | q gjearer account of the danger to the Papacy in Germany from 
this the Bill did not secure. One would have thought this pro-| pather Dalgairns’ article on Infallibility, extracted elsewhere, than 
position was self-evident, but it is certain that a Charter so pre-| from any words of ours. If Bismarck could win one Bishop there 
pared would rend the Liberal party in two, would alienate every | would be a great schism, and there are a good many Bishops ia 
Scotch and every Evangelical member, and rouse up, as Mr.) (Germany. 
Gladstone fears, that odium anti-theologicum before which the odium ‘ 
theologicum is weak, It was understood that on a division Govern- | 
ment would be severely beaten, but the House rose before it could 
be taken. The danger was in fact avoided by a “ talk-out.” 


The ‘inaugural address” of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was delivered at Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day by Sir W. Thomson. His address was maiuly occupied with 
accounts of the great benefit derived by the world from purely 
scientific and apparently infructuous investigations, and of the 
achievements of the year in science, the most striking of which is 
the evidence collected, now almost irresistible, of the nature of 
comets. It appears to be demonstrated by the spectrum analysis 
that the nucleus of comets is a driving train of meteoric stones, and 


‘The Ballot Bill has got through Committee, or nearly through, 
after a fashion. That is to say, the principle of secret voting, 
has been sanctioned; but the much more important prin-| 
ciple that a man who has not £1,000 to throw away in elec- 
tion expenses may, nevertheless, stand, has been rejected. The 
Government supported the clause throwing expenses on the rates, that the tails are trains of minute planets, of which a few thousands 
Mr. Gladstone even making a speech in favour of working-mea | or millions strike the earth every 14th of November when we pas 
candidates; but the House would not have it, and rejected the | through the tail of Tempel's comet. ‘The tails are illuminated by 
proposal by 256 to 160, the heaviest independent vote of the sunlight, according to many conditions, one of which is the tactical 
Session. The majority did not care much about working candi- arrangement of the rushing squadrons of meteorolites. 
dates, who will get in all the same; but they wanted to keep out | ee 
capacity without riches, and leave the monopoly of power to that pp 
“+ wealthy and leisured class "for whom Mr. Gladatone a year or two | not as a biological truth, aud he startled Edinburgh by one 
ago expressed such a preference. That a man with £500 a year the wildest fancies we ever remember to have read. Life, he says, 
should sit for a county is to county members shocking, and the can ouly come from life—which is true, and is the best argument 
millionaires who sit for boroughs are of a similar opinion, As we know of for a living Creator—but life might have been born 
they had the ready excuse that their constituents did not like on this earth through the fall of a moss-covered ie 
rates, they voted as they pleased. ‘The sincerity of the plea may shattered planet, which might even have on it some living anim . 
be imagined, when it is remembered that the legal expenses might, The idea of anything living after it had been hurled through alt 


if the ratepayers liked, be reduced to £100 or £150. less space and through our buckler of atmosphere is certainly 
ave dreamy enough for ecience. There is not an atom of ung 
in the 


Sir W. Thomson believes in evolution as a zoological truth, though 


Clause 26 in the Bill, which provides that all expenses at an it, there is nothing gained by it—for how did life come 
election not included in the public return shall be deemed corrupt | 
expenses, perhaps the most effective proposal ever made to check | 


shattered world ?—and it is utterly inconsistent with what we take 
to be nearly proved, that no planet has, or can have, precisely the 
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ere of ours. How, then, could the moss bred there live | compromise was agreed upon which is, in fact, a submission by 

any more than roses on Mount Everest ? the Assembly. The Prefect is not to preside in the Departmental 

bere, ‘ nea en Commission, but is to take part in its deliberations, and the Com- 

The peace campaign in Berkshire has been abandoned, to the | mission gives up its only important power, “ the guardianship of 

t irritation of the whole country. We have discussed the | the Communes.” M. Thiers also threatens to resign unless his 

matter elsewhere, but may state here that Sir Henry Storks said | taxes on raw materials are adopted, and the compromise on this 
on Monday the single difficulty was the lateness of the harvest, point is not yet known. 


pat for which ‘the Control Department would have performed a" i tacronearen nen ae 
the service required of it;” but that in the official reports, on Every threat of resignation increases the difficulty between M. 


qhich Mr. Cardwell says he relies, the same officer alleges, besides | Thiers and the Chamber, and it is Proposed, therefore, to relieve 
the lateness of the harvest, the sanitary difficulties likely to be | the situation by declaring M. ‘Thiers President for three years. 
caused by bad weather, the difficulty of procuring local trans- | Ile would be invested with all his present powers, would have the 
+t while horses are in such demand, and the expense of the | Tight of veto, the right of dissolution, and the right of appointing 
hole proceeding. It is evident, however, that deficient trans- | 4 Vice-President to represent him in the Chamber, who could be 
rt is the true reason, for the Quartermaster-General proposes as sacrificed if the Chamber were hostile. This is elective monarchy 
an alternative plan that there shall be three camps, at Woolmer, | in all but name, and would make M. Thiers nearly absolute, and 
Chobham, and Aldershot, that these camps, ‘‘ be supplied only | it is said the plan will be supported by M. Gambetta. To make 
with the quantity of transport requisite for camp duties,” and |! really Republican, however, the Assembly should be absolute 
that “‘each force be provided with sufficient transport in rotation | about money votes, otherwise the President will, so long as he pro- 
to allow of its being moved at least four marches.” One lot of | Pes HO new taxes and wishes for no new laws, be as absolute as 
carts, in fact, is to do duty in three places. Well, British | 9Y monarch in the world. 
soldiers have often been proud of being “‘ rooted to the ground,” 
put then it was under fire. 











The run of ill-luck which sometimes sets in against private 
sania shipowners has evidently turned against Her Majesty's Fleet. 
The grant to Prince Arthur was introduced into the House of | First there was the loss of the Captain, then the grounding of the 
mons on Monday, and was opposed by Mr. Taylor, who moved | Agincourt, and now here is the wreck of the Megzra troopship, 
wei of the resolution, and by Mr. Dixon, who moved | with 350 troops on board. No details are known, but a telegram 
a eduction of the sum from £15,000 to £10,000 a year. On the | has been received from Batavia stating that she had been run 
division, Mr. Taylor found only eleven supporters,—Messrs. | aground on St. Paul's Island in a sinking state. Her crew and 
‘. Anderson, Candlish, Carter, Fawcett, Lewis, Mellor, Samuelson, | passengers were all saved. It is alleged that this vessel was sent 
Smith, and Trevelyan, with Sir W. Lawson, Sir C. Dilke, and Sir | out from Cork overloaded and against the remonstrances of some 
D. Wedderburn, but Mr. Dixon’s much less reasonable motion | of her officers, but with, it would seem, the approval of the Admi-" 
had 51. Mr. Taylor's point was the plainly Republican one that | ral in command there. If she reached the neighbourhood of St. 
‘there was no retury for the money, and Mr. Dixon, who | Paul's Island in safety, however, she could not have been in very 
said openly that ha was coerced into his vote, argued bad condition, and we know as yet nothing of weather, storms, 
that Republicanism was spreading from a conviction that | or accidents. ‘There may be a Pearl Rock out there, for anything 
it was cheap. Mr. Disraeli exposed that blunder easily | anybody can tell yet. 


~_ om Be , aie hed po Rey ord Bp aeons | Chief Justice Smale, of Hong Kong, has probably done more to 
pr aly on the Seamed seaieaiihs As to its amount, he thought | put down the coolie slave trade than Lord Granville will be able 
‘ ’ i 22 i < wok-a- 

‘it not large’ in a country where 800 traders paid income-tax on | 4 ~ & erp on the Sind : sag, Ss Ge a | : nee “% 
desemes ranging from £10,000 s year to £50,000, and where a | “76> Sccused of piracy and murder, that 0 coolle kidsapped ia 
rece al expected to “ ieiciad » aoa tie wealthy He gave, | China for Peru has a distinct legal right to regain his liberty even 
Sedeiin © tds thas 0 eleks cnder cotala siacuetiiauinn “el | by killing the officers on board the kidnapping ship. He held that 
ange dient bo establish a oon avoiding the necessity for these | the Nouvelle Penelope in which the coolie had committed the acts 
applications ; and Mr. Disraeli did not see why the Crown should | re wor CS um & wed = pieto-ailp » one Ganetiee endened 
not be allowed to charge the Crown lands for younger children, | we k-o-sing, though distinctly : guilty » Se be Giasharged and on 
aa the squires charge their estates. It would be better to anign | at liberty. If that decision, which is clearly just, no pirate having 
8 : |a right to kidnap a free man, could only be made known among 


the Cornwall and Lancaster revenues, which we owe to the Prince | lies. i ldd nadine: Gen tender Oe 
Consort, to the younger children, and leave the heir only to the | ceeottien, beep pte ensatte ey oad rapes temapationy 4 mage 
liberality ot Palin of despatches. For it follows that if Kwok-a-sing was guilty, all 
° who took part in confining him can be hanged as pirates in the 

There are occasions every now and then on which Radicals | first Consular Court that oan seize them, and the coolies would 
think it a moral duty to talk solemn nonsense. The appointment | only have to rise, bind the pirates, and sail with them to the 
of Military Attaché at St. Petersburg was vacant, and as the | 2¢arest point, and there deliver them up to justice. 


attaché there to be of any use must be a good officer, a good! 1), 17 1, stansel, Dean of St. Paul's, died suddenly on Mon- 


Rar : . ? 
aos, and on aristocrat, Lovd Geunvilie gave the berth to) day morning from the rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain. He 


be a Wellesley. nea piapheanry- cnt aang enetianes | is a loss to the kingdom. The system of philosophy which made 
4 job in favour of a “scion” of a great house. It is the merest | ,. : ns . 

ie : : him famous, and which we describe in technical form elsewhere, 
nonsense. The first necessity in these appointments is not to | a daisies oo aie ion tenel oneih tein alti, dhe 
secure a man acceptable to the House of Commons, but a man | . i genera lag ances ipa egg chsss 4 


acceptable to the Court whose Army is to be studied, for —s “ oo rere nod — : ee y t ye , — 
if he is not acceptable he will hear nothing. The Russian | —‘%¢ denial not of this or that dogma ia religion, but of the pos- 


Gas Ges eGo om. eh MU & Med wit<betel sibility of religion itself; but the Euglish Church has too few 
’ 


men, Lord Granville’s duty would have been to hunt for the | thinkers to be content to lose one. She never persecuted Dr. 
cleverest, best educated, carroty-headedest man he could discover. Mansel, for intolerant to excess of small divergencies in opinion, she 
We should have thought that the true Radical principle was to | is tolerant 4 excess of radical diferences a2 to the fundamental 
utilize any quality found useful, and especially one so worthless as truths of philosophy. If aman performs the communion service on 
birth, but everybody thinks of everything except the advantage | the wrong side of the altar she ruins him ; but if he maintains the 
of the State. What is the use of sending the ablest blue-eyed eternity of matter, that * the superfluousness of a Creator ; ad 
man under heaven to extract information out of 2 society which the impossibility of exomptcn from cause and effect, that is, the 
persistently ostracizes blue-eyed men? Is it our business to teach | absurdity of morality ; or the inability of the finite to think about 
them wisdom ? the infinite, that is, the uselessness of theology, she pats him on 
__ the back, and gives him a Deanery. She uses these Deaneries, in 
The majority in the French Assembly is getting very restive fact, to nourish men whom she cannot spare, and will not promote 
with M. Thiers. It thinks him too liberal, and on Tuesday passed | to substantive office. Well, it is well there should be such re- 
4 vote right in his teeth by 430 to 212. The vote rejected M. fuges from intolerance, and no one ever better deserved one than 
Thiers’ proposal to make the Prefects presidents of the Councils | the grand heresiarch, Dr. Mansel. He meant what he said, and 
which are on certain points to control them. M. Thiers there- ' said what he meant, and feared no man, and if he stopped short of 
upon declared that the Right was factious, that it was paralyzing mecessary deductions he did it honestly. 
the State while insurrection was still imminent, and that for his | 
part he should resign. At last, after a whole night of rumours, a, Consols were on Friday 934 to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S NEW CAMPAIGN. 


RINCE BISMARCK has declared war on the Papacy, and 

is carrying on the campaign with all his accustomed 
vigour, and even more than his customary tact. The causes 
which have induced him to take this grave step in the teeth 
of so many and such obvious interests are still in part obscure, 
but we can venture on what will be found, we think, at least a 
plausible explanation of his course. The Papacy has startled 
him, and the instinct of a man of his type when startled is to 
strike. The men who govern at Rome have, as we have so 
often contended, lost in losing their old training-schools, the 
sovereign bishoprics, much of their ancient statecraft, under- 
estimate the new forces in movement in the world,—as 
Bismarck in a recent letter warned Antonelli—and are 
irritated out of their judgments by the loss of the Temporal 
Power. They hoped that the Hohenzollerns, now at the head 
of the world, would in the interest of legitimacy undo the 
work of the Revolution, and if needful by armed intervention 
restore the Papal dominion, at least within the City of Rome. 
In return they would have accorded to the new Empire a 
support, or rather a sanction, which in Bavaria, Poland, Silesia, 
Rhenish Prussia, and above all Alsace and Lorraine, would 
have been of the highest value. When, however, the Hohen- 
zollerns, who are Protestants by instinct as well as conviction, 
looked coldly on these overtures, the Vatican fell back on 
more natural allies, directed the faithful to join the Particu- 
larists, and organized in the Reichstag an opposition who 
directed their whole power to dissolve the newly knit bonds 
which make a Protestant House supreme in Germany. It was 
openlyannounced in Parliament that henceforward the Catholic 
Church in Germany was hostile to the Empire. Moreover, a 
threat was held out that if the Secular Arm begari to oppress 
or refused to assist the Church, the Church would have 
nothing left binding her to the Sovereigns, and would be apt to 
believe that democracy in its extreme forms was more accept- 
able to Heaven, or rather allowed more scope for the free work- 
ing of His vicegerent. The Church which sent forth the Mon- 
astic Orders understands the idea of the Commune somewhat 
better than its promoters, nor can a theocracy ever be injured by 
the removal of all powers between itself and the people. This is 
clearly the meaning of the declaration made by Dr. Ketteler, 





Archbishop of Mayence, that the Patrimony must be restored | guided mainly by the Italian brain. 


ras 
| small, is in Prussia to deprive Catholicism of any place in the 
| great bureaucracy, to leave it without official defenders to 
| reduce it to the level of a dissident sect, and to place its affairs 
so far as they are considered at all, under the contro] pe 
| Protestant. This is the view taken of the order by the whole 
_Ultramontane press, and it has been followed up by a letter fro : 
; the Minister of Public Worship, Herr Muller, to Dr, Sinan 
| Bishop of Ermland, in which he is understood by Catholics to 
declare that the State will still treat as Catholics any persons in. 
hibited for rejecting the Infallibility dogma, will decline in the 
case of all whom it pays to enforce even disciplinary punish. 
| ment, will even—as has since happened, in the case of Father 
Kraminski, excommunicated by the Bishop of Breslau—restore 3 
dissident to the possession of his cure. Moreover, Prince Bis- 
marck is actively supporting Dr. Déllinger in Munich, where 
the Doctor, though excommunicated and, indeed, at the head 
of a schism, has just been elected Rector of the University 
by the votes of 54 Professors to 6, and where it is stil] 
doubtful whether Count Bray will not be upset by the Libera} 
Prince Hohenléhe. Clearly the idea at the bottom of al 
these acts, the only one by which we can explain this other. 
wise needless readiness to arouse powerful foes, is that the 
mighty Chancellor hopes by withdrawing all State pressure in 
favour of the Ultramontane cause to see a separatist Catholic 
Church spring up in Germany into vigorous life. 

It is very difficult, indeed impossible, for an outside observes 
to decide impartially as to the chances of Prince Bismarck’s 
success in this immense attempt to act in a region which one 
would have supposed to be beyond the sphere of his genius, 
but it is possible to describe the forces working for and against 
him. In the first place, unless the Church should resolye 
on the desperate step of an alliance with the democracy, 
which, though not impossible, is unlikely, physical force is 
altogether on the Chancellor’s side. The Hohenzollerns 
throughout their history have never yet lost a battle with 
Rome, and though recent changes diminish, they have not 
seriously impaired their strength. The Catholics in 
Germany are not more than a third in number of the 
Protestants, and even of the former probably not one per 
cent. could at present be seduced to disloyalty by any pressure 
whatever, whether it affected this life or that which is to 
come. Then there can be no doubt, again, that separation 
has received a certain impulse from the events of the war; that 
the German Catholic frets, as the English Catholic once 
| fretted, under the sway of a power controlled, inspired, and 
A desire for the unity 











or the Thrones of Europe would perish,and this is the interpreta- | and independence of Germany in all things may very well be 
tion placed by Prince Bismarck himself upon the spirit of violence | prevalent among her people, even Catholics, who never entirely 
recently displayed by the Polish workmen in Silesia. Instead, escape the influence of an atmosphere of free thought. That 
however, of temporizing and conciliating as, according to the | the curious class of learned men, part professors, part divines, 
Cologne Gazette, he was at first expected to do, the Chancellor | part functionaries of the State, which teaches Catholicism in the 
rebelled, and by a most daring stroke endeavoured to carry | Universities is prepared or half prepared for schism may be 
the war into the enemy’s kingdom. taken to be proved by the Munich example, and is admitted by 

It is of exceedingly little use, as far as the influence of the | impartial authorities like Mr. Dalgairns, and their authority 
Papacy is concerned, to fight it with material weapons. Rome | is necessarily very great. But on the other hand, the Episcopate 
resents deprivations of property or power with a bitterness | is as yet unanimously with Rome, and the Episcopate in a 
which, though not opposed to her theory, is somewhat beneath | Catholic Church of any sort is a necessity ; the secular clergy 


her dignity as a Church certain always of supernatural | are with her, it is believed, in the proportion of eighteen to 


support, but no such deprivation has ever affected her in- 


‘one, though this is not so certain; and there is no proof 





tellectual or spiritual influence. She is stronger in Ireland, | in the hands of foreigners of the opinions of the masses of the 
where she has not a rood, thanin Hungary, where her Primate | laity. The educated cannot build a church by themselves 
still overtops Princes; in Spain, where her estates have been | which shall be more than a sect, and we see no reason why 4 
sold by auction, than in Austria, where she is still mistress of Polish or Bavarian peasant should be greatly moved by the 
magnificent revenues. If she could but win over the people, | formal proclamation of a dogma which he has always im- 
a very few years of management by a priesthood which never | plicitly acknowledged, which his priest approves, and which is 
dies, never wastes, and never makes a pecuniary blunder, only condemned by a government he does not accept with all 
would very soon replenish her treasuries; and, to do her more Lis heart. Of course, if the Wittelsbachs also condemn it, 
justice than most Protestants will, it is not for wealth, except that will make a difference to the Bavarian; but there is 
as an instrument, that she fights. To wound her effectually it is | solid impenetrable mass of convinced Catholicism down there 
necessary to wound her spiritually, and it is this, unless we mis- | which it will be hard, we should say impossible, to move from 
read his decrees, that Prince Bismarck, with characteristic bold- the ancient ways. Prince Bismarck knows his people, and may 
ness, is attempting to do. Of course, he cannot excommunicate | be assured of support as yet unseen, and very fierce religious 
her, or preach new dogmas, or set up a new Church; but he | differences have not prevented German unity ; but if he fails 
can make schism easy, can try if there be not strength enough | he will have run an immense risk, that of introducing into his 
in the ‘Orthodox Catholics,” as they call themselves, that is; new Empire the element of religious hostility, of creating 1n 
the opponents of Infallibility, to set up a separate and, so to Parliament, in Poland, in Bavaria, in all the Latin Courts 
speak—though the words involve an absurdity—a Teuton- | of Europe, a party which cannot help desiring ill to his great 
Catholic Church. He has therefore, as a first blow, declared | structure. The State of late years has won many battles with 
in Parliament and in his official gazettes that he regards the the Church, but if it forces the Church, as in Spain, Poland, 
Ultramontane Church as hostile to the State, has broken off | Scotland, rural Belgium, Ireland, and Naples, to identify itself 
all relation with it ‘not purely political,” and has dissolved | with the democracy, victory will have been purchased, from 
the Catholic Department of the Ministry of Public Worship. the Bismarck point of view, at a tremendous price. 

The effect of this decree, which in another country might be 
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THE LORDS’ VOTE OF CENSURE. 

HE debate in the Lords on Monday was an able one, as it 
T always is when the Political Peers are excited by the 
aecident of an audience; but after all, only three arguments 
were produced in support of a vote of censure, Lord Salisbury’s, 
Lord Carnarvon’s, and Lord Cairns’, for Lord Derby’s statement 
that censure was needed to teach the Government “that astute- 
ness was not statesmanship, and that smart practice did not 


pay in the long run,” was only a savage epigram. As Lord | 


Carnarvon’s was the moral argument, we shall try to deal with 
that first. In a speech of great moderation, but some acerbity, 


he affirmed that the vote was essential in order to vindicate | 


the independence of the House, whose members, if invested 
with any legislative power at all, even were it only a suspen- 
sive veto, must in conscience and honour exercise their pow er 
in freedom, according to the dictates of their own minds. If 
the House were to cease to be free, it had better cease to exist. 
We do not ourselves perceive why a Peer because he possesses 
a vote is bound to exercise it, any more than the Queen is 
bound to stop Bills because she possesses a veto; but there 
would be something of a quibble in making that point. 
What Lord Carnarvon wished to assert was, that whenever 
the Peers were impelled by their sense of duty to 
act, their action must agree with their opinions, or they 
would be false to conscience and honour. That is perfectly 
true, and is the very reason why we question the possibility of 
the continued existence of an unreformed House of Lords. 
While the “co-ordinate ”’ fiction is kept up the Peers must 
vote freely, that is to say, they must, if they act at 
all, steadily vote down every measure of importance which 
the House of Commons desires. Does anybody doubt, 
does any Peer attempt to deny, that the Upper House 
if left free would have thrown out every measure of poli- 
tical importance passed of late years, from Catholic eman- 
cipation to the University Tests’ Bill, from the reform of 1832 
to the last bill for municipal boundaries; or does any one of 
political experience believe that government could be thus 
carried on, that the English people would for a genera- 
tion reform and re-reform their representation, go through two 
revolutions which though bloodless were dangerous, and alter 
the whole framework of their government, in order, at the 
end of it all, never to have their own way? That is what a 
“free” House of Lords comes to. We have never asserted, 
though a shrewish contemporary chooses to say so, and we do 
not think, that the Upper House does not contain men as able as 
the Lower ; we expressly asserted not a fortnight since that the 
Peers would beat the Commons in any examination which did 
not include book-keeping; and in the very article which 
annoys him, we distinctly admitted that on the subject- 
matter of dispute, the Ballot, the Lords were right and 
the Commons wrong. Our contention is this, that no 
body of men selected, educated, and circumstanced as the 
Peers are, selected by accident, educated in the aristocratic 
atmosphere, and full of traditions of passed-away power, can | 
ever heartily agree in the ideas, far less sympathize with the | 
objects, of a partly democratic representation of a democratic | 
people. As well ask a dethroned king to sympathise with his 
successor. Consequently, as long as the House of Lords exists | 
and is unreformed, whenever serious legislation is needed the | 
Peers must either bar the path of the nation, or abstain from | 


voting, or vote under coercion, a process which, as Lord | 


Carnarvon truly says, is injurious to their conscience and con- 
trary to their honour. There could not be a more complete or 
more logical demonstration of the necessity for a reform of 
the House of Lords, which, be it remembered, is in practice 
an unchangeable body. No extent of creations, as creations 
are and must be distributed, will alter its political tone. Take 
the reddest millionaire in the country and give him a peerage, 
and his son in nine cases out of ten will be a furious Con- 


servative, unable to bear the idea of altering a world which is | 


#0 good to him. 

_ But, argues Lord Salisbury, the action of Government is an 
impertinence towards one branch of the Legislature. The 
Premier submitted a measure to our consideration. We dis- 
cussed it, we rejected it, and he “snaps his fingers in our 
faces and decides in spite of us.” It is “an offence against 
common courtesy ’’ to place a matter under the decision of a 
friend, and then, when he decides against you, to fall back on 
other rights. Such a proceeding is “an insult to the autho- 
nity of the House of Lords.”’ “If I’m not to construe as I like,” 
‘says the Etonian to Dr. Busby, “I won't play.” This notion 
of some latent unfairness, some insult hidden in the 
appeal to prerogative, was in the minds of all the 


speakers, and greatly influenced the immense vote by which 
| the Government was condemned, but the insult is entirely 
imaginary. Lord Salisbury’s illustration, apt as it sounds, omits 
the most essential point, that the Government always pre- 
| viously warns its “friend” that it will not abide by his 
| decision, that if hostile it will reverse it by any legal means. 
| A House with a hostile majority is not an arbitrator, but a 
| solicitor for the other side. The very condition of our mode 
of government is that the Government frames its plans so 
|gravely and believes in them so seriously that it will 
‘not give them up, that it will bring them forward 
|again and again, that sooner than lose them it will 
change the very House of Commons or coerce the House 
of Lords, that it will have them carried or resign the 
useless attempt at Government. The whole history of our 
constitution is the history of attempts to carry rejected 
measures by any means legally within the power of their 
framers, and one legal power is, so far as the question of insult 
goes, just as good as another. Suppose the Cabinet had decided 
to create Peers—an appeal to prerogative—or dissolve, or 
resign, would either of those courses have been insulting? and 
yet they would have been no more legal than the one adopted. An 
unusual course is not necessarily an insulting course, nor could 
the Peers be insulted by a measure which they forced on, any 
more than the Commons by a penal dissolution following on a 
hostile vote. Lord Derby compared the Government to a 
solicitor who allows two parties to go to law upon a will, 
knowing he has in his hands a later will which supersedes it, 
but the illustration does not fit the case. The position of 
Government is rather that of a solicitor who allows a case to 
go into Chancery because Chancery can settle all rights finally, 
while aware that he has a quicker but less satisfactory remedy 
at common law. Would that solicitor insult his client by advis- 
ing the former course, and when the advice was rejected taking 
the latter ? There was no more insult in the matter than in any 
other move in a political campaign, the leader in the Lords 
was conciliatory to weakness, and had any Premier but Mr. 
Gladstone pursued the same course, or had the Tory party any 
hope except in the House of Lords, no insult would have been 
felt or thought of. “Knowing hand,” is the only comment 
the late Lord Derby would have made upon Lord Palmerston 
acting in Mr. Gladstone’s place like Mr. Gladstone. 

And finally, there is Lord Cairns’ theory that a resort of this 
kind to prerogative is dangerous, for the prerogative may some 
day be used against the people. We attach great force to this 
| argument, because it alarms all the Whigs, from Earl Russell 
|to Mr. Bouverie, and because it frightens many even of our 
| Radical friends; but we cannot sympathize with it. In our 
| view, those prerogatives which can actually be used—and we 
‘do not reckon among these, as Lord Salisbury does, the right 
| of the Sovereign to order a new borough to send members 
'to Parliament—are most useful weapons in the hands of 
‘an Executive which has the confidence of the Commons. 
| They strengthen it, and it is strength, not responsibility, which 
our Executive is henceforth likely to lack. Suppose for an 
instant the kingdom to become a commonwealth, governed by 
a single assembly, in which many lords found places, what 
would be the first question for English politicians to decide ? 
They must either strengthen the Premier by making him irre- 
movable, as in America, for a term of years; or trust him 
with the whole prerogative, relying on the power of dismissal 
to restrain its abuse. The machine without the prerogative 
could not be worked a week, for the Premier would not have the 
| shadow of right to check a colleague, or sign a treaty, or dis- 
‘solve the House. It is easy to say, as Lord Cairns said, that 
| this is dictatorship, but the dictatorship of our representatives, 
_ tempered by the right of appeal to their electors, is precisely 
| the government under which modern Englishmen have elected 
|to live, and it is only because they dislike, very wisely, 
/to break with history that these constitutional difficulties 
|arise. A legal act, however unusual, approved by the House 
| of Commons, is a constitutional act, and the censure: of the 
| Lords on that act would, if it were valid, amount to a refusal 
| to allow the Cabinet, acting on the appeal of the country, to 
execute the law. As for the danger to liberty, that arises when 
the representatives of the country are prevented by ancient 
formulas from decreeing that an abuse shall cease. The 
' Upper House cannot protect and does not protect the liberties 
of the minority ; all it can do and does is to withdraw from 
the centre of power, and “shunt into a siding” the ablest 
_ defenders and exponents that minority could obtain. If the 

Lords are as able as the Pall Mall Gazette says—and we have 
never denied, have rather exalted, the ability of many among 
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them—what are they locked up there for, in that gilded room | dealing with each class of possessors ; but this is not possib] 
out of the way ? and hence I propose to meet the difficulty by making fair aa 
ee ae ee | soaennalite compensation i" the present proprietors, There 
eee ii sd are some exceptions, cases of acquirements so notorio 
MR, ODGER'S REVOLUTIONARY PLAN. | that I oll iliade except them ; but as I belone aha 
T is a custom to abuse Mr. George Odger, the one working- | rather gave grounds for inferring, it is so much a question of 
man who, as far as we know, has fought through a | degree, that such a mode of proceeding could only result jn 
contested election, and certainly this week it is a little difficult | apparent and positive injustice.”’ 
to say a pleasant word on his behalf. If he and men like} That paragraph will relieve many an anxious mind, which 
him intend to encourage Englishmen in defiantly breaking | now that people may become oflicers by competition, jg 
the law, as he either did, or chose to say he did, in the; haunted with dread of spoliation, rapine, fire, and every 
meeting of Monday in Trafalgar Square, there is an end/| variety of wrong. There are grown men in England, many of 
either of English order or of English freedom. The alter-| them, who believe that the moment a man in fustian gets 
natives are anarchy or the use of the bayonet, and we hardly | power he will begin stealing, that a vote is itself an influence 
know which is worse, or which would the sooner make of our | sufficient to corrupt the most elementary ideas of morals, Vet 
system an unendurable oppression. Nevertheless, though the | here is one of the dreaded class trying to do his worst, and his 
time be unpropitious, we recommend all English landholders | worst is to make landholders sell their land at its full price, if 
to study Mr. Odger’s ideas about land, as expressed in the | Parliament shall decide that the public interest requires it, 
August number of the Contemporary Review, and try to make | Even if Mr. Odger becomes President, with a Barebones Parlia. 
up their minds if they can what an English Revolutionist, a ment behind him, land is only to be seized as the London, 
man who for years signed the orders of the International Chatham, and Dover Railway Company seizes it, and person- 
Society and its German chief, is really like. We are greatly | alty is to be let alone, or only interfered with by a release 
mistaken if they do not rise from its perusal with an impres- | from all taxation, consequent on the new revenue of the 
sion of the most comforting kind, with the impression, that | State. 
is, that an English Revolutionist is very like an English any-| The three principles laid down,—that land belongs to the 
body else, a thorough grumbler on points, who wants changes, | State, that it should be taken by the State, and that com- 
and serious changes, but is not in the least prepared to vote | pensation at full value should be given to the owners—not 
the abolition of the Eighth Commandment, and still less that | being useless corporations—Mr. Odger proceeds to define the 
of the Sixth; who, whether from religion or mere good-nature, | method of acquisition, and the uses to which the land is to be 
or constitutional inability to hate hard, retains an idea of justice | applied. The method, Mr. Odger’s data granted, is a per- 


[August 5, 187], 








as between opponents, which of all ideas ever promulgated is the 
best protection of the minority. It is, of course, open to any one 
to say Mr. Odger is concealing far more violent ideas than 
those he admits; but to us he seems to be trying to be 
violent ; to be endeavouring, as far as his powers will let him, 
to tell the whole revolutionary truth that is in him; to be 
straining with the effort to be clear which so exhausts un- 
trained writers ; to be striving after what the French would call 
the “brutality of logic” in the expression of his theory. 
And now let us see what his logic, modified as it is at every 
step by his indisposition to bloodshed, his reluctance to steal, 
and his reverence for the rights of the minority, really amounts 
to. It is very important to understand that, for English Com- 
munism, if it ever comes to anything, will undoubtedly use 
the labourer and not the artizan as its instrument—if Karl 
Marx ever gets tiem, we shall have trouble yet—and will 
undoubtedly make, as it always has done in our history, some 
effort more or less successful to alter the ownership of the 
land. 

Mr. Odger commences by the most sweeping and revolu- 
tionary propositions. He holds that the soil of England was 
originally stolen from the people by Norman hordes—a 
blunder, the Normans not evicting the people, but only the 
landlords of the people,—that the theft has never been con- 
doned ; that no lapse of time can bar the right of the owners 
to restitution,—a mistake surely, else our Welsh friends would 
own us all, or the land-rent of England be due as a magnifi- 
cent reparation to General Trochu and his Bretons,—and that 
the soil of the country belongs, therefore, to its people, that 
is, to the State. That theory is clear, consistent, and large, 
and would if acted on produce certain results he would 
approve, for, no doubt, the rental of England, if resumed at 
once by a Government supported by the millions, would defray 
her taxes ; but Mr. Odger is not a Continental revolutionist. 
In the English fashion he sees shadows of immorality, acci- 
dents of injustice, possibilities of misery in his own theory; 
there have been quite a number of sales since the Conquest ; 
everybody cannot have been plundering when he gave good 
money for his bit of land; we must not oppress, far less 


steal; it will be dreadfully difficult to draw distinctions ; it is 


better to overpay the guilty than to rob the innocent,—just 
mark that, you country gentlemen, who think all Reds alike! 
and so it would be better to compensate everybody from whom 
the land is taken away. We give the actual words :—‘“I am 
well aware that property in land has been acquired by less 
objectionable modes, and that lands acquired by conquest and 
plunder have passed by purchase from their original owners. 
For instance, men have taken possession of land that was 
apparently worthless, and by their labours enriched it; others 
possess by the investment of their savings from other sources 
of profit, and in some instances it has been bestowed for ser- 
vices rendered to the nation. Were it possible to sift these 
differences, I should adyise a distinct and separate mode of 


fectly fair one, though perhaps a little unpractical. He assumes 
that the multiplication of proprietors must be greatly bene- 
| ficial to the State. He holds, with many much greater econo- 
| mists, that the State does not get quite its fair share of the 
rental, that the enfranchisement of the soil from military 
obligations without consideration in return, which marked 
the extinction of the feudal system, was a theft—at least, 
that seems to be the idea of his references to the obligations of 
| service, &c.—and that the land-tax, now so light as to be 
all but imperceptible, might fairly be multiplied fourfold, 
coming up at last to something like four shillings an acre. 
The revenue thus produced, say about six millions, he would 
accumulate, and with it purchase Great Britain, and lease it 
back to her people in minute parcels,—would, in fact, buy out 
both landlord and farmer, and let the labourer, subject toa 
moderate rental, have the land. He thinks this would make 
a man of him—as it would, a man so Conservative that Mr. 
Odger would anathematize him next minute for a pigheaded 
fool—and his motive for the change, his governing impulse, is 
pity for the peasants’ condition, a pity so deep and real, and, 
as we should add, so well founded, that he has forgotten 
altogether in his enthusiasm to work out his own sum. The 
land rental of the United Kingdom, and her mineral rental, 
which he would also buy, amount to £80,000,000 a year, 
and at Consol valuation would require for compensation a 
sum of £2,640,000,000, that is to say, nearly 450 years’ 
|yield of his proposed land-tax, or thirty years’ yield of 
the whole taxation of the Empire, a space of time 
'during which all the conditions of English life might 
be altered, new methods of distribution discovered, or 
‘these islands tied so closely by scientific improvements to 
the empty lands of the world that nobody would give even his 
| moderate rental for a poor seven acres of soil. Even if the 
| process were to be accumulative, that is, the rents of the 
acquired lands also devoted to new purchases—which it is not 
| tu be, as the return to the people is that rental is to be treated 
"as revenue—it would still take generations to effect. We need 
not discuss the proposition much farther, or say anything of the 
| injustice of taxing the whole people for centuries to benefit a 


which would accompany incessant State purchases, or of any 
other of the myriad economic difficulties in the way of the 
plan. No race that ever existed ever made a serious effort to 
attain a result so distant, more especially when a much slighter 
one would attain a pleasanter result at once, namely, the gratis 
emigration of every man who wished to lands where seventy 
‘acres instead of seven await the industrious toiler, under 
‘climates which are to that of Great Britain as the climate of 
Penzance is to that of Kirkwall. That is the point, as sure as 
the sun rises, round which some day or other the fight between 
the humanitarians and the economists will become aetive, not 
a dreamy scheme of purchasing out the landlords with 
accumulated snippets of their own rent-roll. It is not redis- 


few of them every year, or of the enormous increase in. price 
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a labourers, if ever they become a power in the State, 
“i demand, it may be, unless education has done its full 
work, with the torch in their hands. 
Mr. Odger’s scheme needs only to be stated to be con- 
demned even by men who, like ourselves, believe that peasant 
roprietorship is a good, and will be the ultimate conserva- 
five force of civilization, but there is no need either to con- 
demn or to ridicule Mr. Odger. He has not studied his pro- 
blem sufficiently, has, like so many dreamers on currency, 
national debts, and State paper, forgotten that you cannot get 
more hay out of a field than there is grass in it,—is not, in 
short, sufficiently educated for a great economic reformer ; but 
there is no wilful injustice, no cruelty, and no hatred of class in 
any part of his proposal. There is a little silliness or thought- 
Jessness perhaps in the notion that the State could buy the 
copper mines and then sell the poor man his kettle at a third 
its present price, and still gain money on the transaction to 
use in relief of taxes—it must gain, otherwise Brown’s money, 
who does not want a copper kettle, is spent to help Smith, who 
does, —but that is a trifle, compared with this, that the typical 
English Red, moved by a passion of pity for the condition of a 
class to which he does not belong, only proposes to equalize 
taxation—it is only equalization in his theory, whatever the fact 
might be—in order to accumulate a fund for full compensation 
of the class whom he is supposed to hate. This is the import- 
ant point, the temper, not the education, of our revolutionists. 
The education will come quick enough. A week of honest 
diseussion with men who sympathize with his pity for the 
r, but who understand figures, would conviu:. “ir. Odger, 


ora million Mr. Odgers, that his scheme is impr%cticable on | 
| not ? 


any scale which would affect the position of the bulk of the 
population ; but argument will not prove that ten men cannot 
be enriched by stealing the property of one. The moment the 


on of land, but assisted emigration to freehold farms, | assemblage, orders the police to be in readiness, and confines 


the troops to barracks to be in the way if required. The 
leaders of the demonstration, informed that their meeting will 
not be illegal if they do not petition Parliament,—a reading 
of the Act we greatly question,—bid the Government frank 
defiance, and Mr. Bruce signifies in a grand hurry and 
through official messengers that he shall let them alone, 
whereupon Mr. Bradlaugh, of course, uses his opportunity, and 
says he is there by the lions because he has been forbidden 
by the Government to come. Is it under such circum- 
unreasonable for the crowd to imagine 


stances even 

that the Government has retreated again before their 
energetic leaders, that prohibitions, however formal or 
however distinct, may safely be treated as so many 


empty threats,—that they, in fact, are very moderate in not 
settling everything their own way? And when all the excuses 
are done they are right, for Government did retreat, though not 
from the motive to which the mob attributed its action. Mr. 
Bruce withdrew, it is certain, for one of three reasons. Either 
he was daunted by the persistence of the rioters, in which im- 
probable case he deserves dismissal for want of firmness; or 
he discovered that they only wanted to denounce instead of 
petitioning Parliament, in which case he quibbled unworthily 
about unmeaning distinctions ; or he suddenly found himself 
wrong in his law, in which case his original action was hasty, 


| officious, and marked by ignorance of the rules he is before 


all other men bound to understand. What magistrate dare 


trust a Secretary who, in London, in his own office, with 


trained advisers around him by the dozen, with three great 
lawyers among his immediate colleagues, so misinterprets the 
law that he thinks it justifies an appeal to force when it does 
It is too bad and too mortifying. If there is one 
charge against Radicals which injures them it is that they are 
half mob themselves, that they care nothing for law when 


idea of confiscation, whether direct or concealed by payment illegality is on their side; and here, on the very first occasion 
in assignats, is given up, we regain a /ocus standi for discussion, | of collision, we have the Executive coolly defied, and the 
and we have a good deal of confidence in English capacity, | Home Secretary writing two contradictory sets of orders 


however untrained, to understand ordinary figures. There is 


nothing to fear in any scheme, however wild or however | 
‘almost worse. 


unpractical, if only it is based upon the moral law, upon the 
obligation of the State to keep its engagements, one of which 
is not to take away property except for the public good, and 
not to take it away at all except with compensation. There 
are remedies, we believe, for the landlessness of the English 
masses; but they are to be sought in other directions than a 
violent transfer, which in England, as in Ireland, would end 
in a chronic social war. 


MR. BRUCE AND MR. CARDWELL. 
fk. BRUCE and Mr. Cardwell will bring this Ministry 
i¥i down between them. We have honestly and sincerely 
tried to discover excuses for their conduct about the Trafalgar 
Square Meeting and the Berkshire Review, and can find none 
except this, that their minds are devoid of political per- 
spective, that they do not realize to themselves the con- 
sequences of suc failures. Mr. Bruce in particular, we can 
readily believe, thinks that the fuss made about his overthrow 
by Mr. Bradlaugh is all due to party spite; but just look at 
the facts in their historical setting? Ever since the break- 
down of the Tory Government in the affair of the Hyde Park 
railings, when Lord Derby and his Ministry consciously played 
agame of brag with the mob, and lost it in the most humi- 


liating manner, the London roughs have had an idea that | 
' Questioned in Parliament, Mr. Cardwell had nothing to say 


Government is afraid of them; that they have only to show 
sufficient persistence to set the law at defiance with impunity. 
Our national habit of hiding force naturally increases this con- 
fidence, until every warning, whether offered by a journalist or 
a Secretary of State, is treated as a mere menace, and a state- 


within twelve hours! Poor Mr. Walpole! 
The second muddle, though of a very different kind, is 
It had been determined by the War Ofiice, 


‘the Horse Guards, Parliament, and the public, all for 


once in accord, that the new idea of organization, the 
formation of an effective Army out of three separate 
and different forees, should be tested this autumn by a peace 
campaign. <A perfect corps darmce of 30,000 men, soldiers 
Militia and Volunteers, was to march into Berkshire, camp 


'out as in war, and perform all the mancouvres likely to be 


required during actual hostilities in the field. No plan could 


| be more sensible or better calculated to test any deficiencies 


existing in our organization. The thing is done in Prussia 
every year, and is one cause, at all events, of the perfect in- 
struction so manifest in all her military arrangements. The plan 
was cordially accepted, Berkshire gave a unanimous consent, 
the Volunteers were on the tiptoe of delighted expectation, and 
the country thought that it should at last see what there was 
in Mr. Cardwell. If his composite corps d’armee succeeded, so 
would the other eight corps like it, and the kingdom would know 
that in return for its frightful expenditure—sixteen millions 
here and fifteen and a half in India, an expenditure four-and- 


|a-half times that of the Prussian military budget—it had at 
least such an army as ought to preclude the periodic loss of 


millions by panic. We do not remember a project which ever 
excited a more lively or a more beneficial interest, but at the 
eleventh hour it was abandoned, no one could understand why. 


except that the harvest would be late—as if harvest ever 


' lasted into October—that the weather might be bad—as if 


our soldiers were sugar—and that he didn’t see his way to 


‘altering the date of assembly for the Militia—as if Militiamen 


ment of the patent truth that Government, if pushed too far, | 


could in twelve hours array thirty thousand men, soldiers 
Militia and marines, round the Westminster Palace, would be 
regarded by men like Bradlaugh as a deliberate falsehood, in- 
tended to avert a demonstration of the popular might. With 
such an impression afloat it is not only expedient, but 
indispensable that the Home Secretary should be careful to 
punctiliousness, should keep strictly within the limits of the 
law, but should uphold that law when infringed with inexor- 
able severity. Mr. Bruce hears that a meeting is to be held 
in Trafalgar Square to remonstrate against the grant to Prince 
Arthur, and deeming such meeting to be opposed to the 
statute which prohibits gatherings intended to menace Par- 


preferred losing harvest-money. Lord Northbrook, questioned 
in the Lords, added to these excuses a hint that the campaign 
would cost money—as if we were not spending sixteen 
millions on an organization which, without such tests, must 
be empirical—and Sir Henry Storks, in a published report, 


‘explains that the cost would be all for transport horses, 


liament, he warns all the leaders that he shall prevent the 


as if horses could not be bought and sold azain. That is all, 
and it all comes to this,—that after a year of preparation, after 
bringing the Estimates up to sixteen millions, after promising 
us a good Army, the War Department cannot move a single 
corps Carmée half across England without incurring new ex- 
pense so great, that in the teeth of the roused expectation of 
the whole country they hesitate before such an outlay. The 
British Army can do everything but march. If that is not 
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failure, utter, ignominious failure, we should like to know | formed in the quarters of Paris. Everything was to be d 

what short of a capitulation is to be described by that term? simply; and the law expressly stated that the ‘cae 
What on earth is the use of an army which cannot move,| must be transacted sans procédure ni plaidoirie 7. 
which is afraid of bad weather, and which does not know how| may seem a terrible sarcasm that in 4 desp r : 
to camp itself in the open without disaster, either to itself or emergency the employment of lawyers was Seenaes 7 
to the country folk around? Nobody believes that the But so it was; and these juries were empowered to sate 
British Army is like this, and such excuses must seem childish | definitely all disputes relating to rents running bvteen 
even to those who are compelled to endorse them, and one of | October, 1870, and April, 1871. They could also, accordin 
whom, Sir Edward Lugard, has repeatedly moved armies | discretion, make reductions on rent, supposing a = 
through the open under tropical rains. The truth must be, | house had really been injured, say by a shell or an oben, 
cannot but be, that the Department discovered too late some| The juries might also, in certain circumstances, grant the 
deficiency which it would be next to impossible to remedy, | debtor delay, not exceeding two years. Even more strikin 

and which they are unwilling to mention, because it is a| however, than these provisions was that which allowed th, 
deficiency of a kind which ought not to exist even in| department of the Seine to pay to all proprietors whose rept, 
peace. A deficiency in artillery transport would be/ amounted to at least £24 the third of what was due, op 
just one of this kind, “ requisition,’ on which Mr. Cardwell | condition that they waived their claims to the remainder ; and 
relies, being useless to supply such a want. If this is the £400,000 could be spent in this way. But it was a condition of 
real reason, and we can imagine no other, the responsibility | payment that the landlord should allow his tenant to remain jp 
must rest with Mr. Cardwell. Of course all the Colonels are possession until July. As to bills of exchange, a law passed 
in full cry after the Control Department, which is hated like|in last March gave four months’ respite to the acceptors of 
the Audit Department in India, because it is supposed to | bills maturing during the war. Another law, passed a fow 
resist expenditure, but we decline to go after that red-herring. | weeks ago, gave an additional respite of four months to al] 
The officers of Control are Mr. Cardwell’s subordinates, let him | bills maturing between August 13 and November 12, 187), 
punish them if they have failed in their duty, but the respon-| The former laws had been extended to all France; but the 


sibility to the country rests with the War Minister. He said | 
we should have an Army, and he now acknowledges that to 
mobilize even one corps durmee for a peace campaign of three 
weeks would require an expenditure which, except in war, he 
would consider unjustifiable. He may be quite right. The 
deficiencies may be so great that it would be wasteful to fill | 
them up, but in that case he has failed to do the work which | 
he pledged himself to do. If, on the other hand, there is, as | 
Lord Granville affirms, no secret in the matter, if everything 
is ready, and the corps d’armée could be moved, then Mr. 
Cardwell is exhibiting obvious feebleness of will, yields to 
minute difficulties, and has failed to give the peremptory order | 
which would with a stronger War Minister have sufficed to 
overcome them. To promise an autumn campaign, and then | 
shrink before bad weather, difficulties of transport, or expense, | 
is not, in the present position of the Army question, to} 
succeed. Either the project of a peace campaign had not been | 
half considered, or it has been weakly giyen up. 











24 | 


THE QUESTION OF RENTS IN PARIS. | 
T the close of the war with Prussia, and at the end of the | 
second siege of Paris, France had many curious legal 
problems to solve. The old formule made for ordinary sea- | 
sons and events gave way under the strain of the exceptional 
circumstances. The old files afforded no clear precedent ; the 
old bottles could not hold the new wine; and the Courts of | 
France are at this moment, and have been for some time back, | 
dealing with questions of novelty and curious difficulty,—of | 
questions which lie far off the highways of ordinary law. In look- | 
ing over the trials reported in the French journals, one is struck 
with the fact that there are discussed almost daily abstruse points | 
quite out of the beat of the ordinary jurist. A visit to the Cour | 
d’Assise is in these days a lesson in jurisprudence, given by a 
teacher conversant with the rarities of his science. Laws, too, 
have been passed in order to remedy the anomalies created by 
the war; and there has been little legislation in recent times so | 
curious as that relating to rents and negotiable instruments, 
legislation which carries one back to some of the most famous 
events of Roman history, and which enables us to join 
hands, so to speak, with some mythical-looking stories of 
antiquity. 

The /iquidation de la situation, to quote a favourite phrase 
of the countless pamplets which, with gross caricatures of the 
leaders of the Commune and with histories of their doings, 
form the staple of the present wares of the Parisian book- | 
shops, was thus accomplished: In April, virtually the war 
ended, and a host of law-suits were about tobe begun. Land- 
lords wished for rent long over-due, and the poorer tenants | 
could not pay. They had earned little during the siege. | 
Endless misery would have been produced by Shylock 
locataires, and yet it was difficult to say whether Peter or 
Paul could best endure robbing—whether the proprietors or | 
tenants ought to suffer. Accordingly, the Assembly on the 
21st of last April passed a law giving large immunities or 
advantages to the poor of the department of the Seine, which 
had, of course, suffered the horrors of war most severely. 
Special juries, each composed of a juge de paix and four 
members, two of them proprietors and two tenants, were 


latter was confined to Paris and the commune of Sayre; 
and Meudon. These are the main provisions ; and perhaps we 
have gone far enough into details when we add that, though 
there have been complaints as to the exceptional favour 
accorded to Paris, though 25,000 tenants whose rents fel] 
due in July thought themselves badly treated, and though 
we hear of the Bank receiving from the country boxes full of 
protested bills, there are found none to question the wisdom 
of the principle of the measures. 

We have mentioned these details for several reasons, 
In the first place, these laws form one of the largest 
and boldest constructive acts of statesmanship accomplished 
for some time. Without much noise people set them. 
selves to grapple with a serious evil, and it is not easy 
to see how the interests of all could have been more 
tenderly cared for. The arms of France had been sadly 
unsuccessful. Frenchmen seemed pithless and unprac- 
tical in the field and council. It is pleasing, therefore, to 
note this streak of light in the somewhat dark and bleak 
horizon,—to note how measures almost rivalling those of 
Stein and Hardenberg have been accomplished without fuss. 
And if it be true that all subjects, save the lot of the poor 
and the means of ameliorating it, are in these days coming to 
be viewed by thoughtful men as more or less pardonable di- 
gressions from the main business of life, this, not the least 
among the experiments of the age, ought to be viewed with 
some little interest ; and it is a pity that our Paris correspond- 
ents tell us so much about that red-legged, blue-bellied insect 
which is the curse of the country, and have been unsatisfac- 
torily vague about these measures of silent beneficence. 

And then, too, there are many other reasons why the 
history of this subject should be examined pretty carefully, 
and the truth once for all printed on the memory. It has 
been the luck of all the Republican Goveffments of France 
to suffer from calumnies possessed of much vitality. For in- 
stance, it is the fashion to accuse the first Republic of intro- 
ducing numerous socialistic innovations. Every one knows 
De Tocqueville’s refutation of the notion that the Revolution 
produced territorial morcellement in France; and yet how 
often is not this fallacy still repeated! Still more frequently 
is it said that the Revolution was the author of the re 


| striction on the right of bequeathing, and that it first in- 


corporated in legislation the socialistic maxim that a man's 
power of bequeathing his property should be subjected to 
and bound by the duty to leave a certain minimum portion of 
his fortune to his children. The reproach is still echoed even 
by educated people with astonishing frequency and persistency. 
Really it is surprising how few know that the Constituent 
Assembly had not the dishonour or honour of broaching this 
principle, which has been incorporated in the legislation of 
more than one civilized country, which was practised more 
than two thousand years ago in Rome, and which in one form 
exists in a neighbouring country little addicted to socialism. 
In Scotch law there is the egitim or “ bairns’ part,” which the 
father cannot divert. In England only, and that, too, only in 
recent times, is it esteemed heinously socialistic to compel 4 
father to provide, in the first instance, for his chiidren. Yet 
economists without number have railed against the French 
law as a mad innovation. Mad or not—and the ground 
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on which the Romans set aside testaments conceived in! THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
4 different spirit was the assumption that the testator rP\HE knowledge requisite for a settlement of the questions 
who made so unnatural a will must be insane—the | T of local government and taxation is accumulating. The 
jqnovation did not take place in France. Perhaps another | committee of last session and Mr. Goschen’s report and 
gach calumny may spring up, and the Commune be the | speeches this session throw an amount of light upon the 
safferer. There is much proneness to be mendacious about | topics of overlapping areas, multiplicity of rates, and the 
the Commune. It is the youngest of the competitors for rule | history and statistics of local burdens which at first sight 
in France, and the cup is always, somehow or other, found might have sufficed for disposing of the whole matter, but as 
inthe sack of Benjamin. In truth, the sight of the black- | ysual in this country, when a subject is ripening for settlement, 
ened walls of the Hotel de Ville and of historic statues stand-| there is quite a host of contributions from every side, all 
ing grim, melancholy, and smoky among the ruins, seems | adding more or less to the real facts known, or deepening and 
to dispense absolution from truthfulness towards the Com- | extending popular knowledge by voluminous discussion and 
mune, and to give a commission to all the Parisian journalists | new modes of stating and illustrating the leading facts. 
who lie with ease to invent what fables they please of their} Among the most valuable of these contributions is an essay 
old masters. So we may as well recall the above facts, if only | by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, which obtained a prize lately 





to show that the largest socialistic law of our time was passed 
by the enemies of the Commune, and that if the Commune 
did think of “‘ considering rent in the interest of the tenant,” 
they had precedent and authority. 

We have mentioned these facts partly also because the 
transition from the state of matters in which a contract is 
regarded as sacred, a transition costing the ordinary lawyer so 
harsh a wrench, was facilitated by the intimacy of Frenchmen 
with the Civil Law. The Code Napoléon speaks of no such 
abatement as waz made in the case of bills of exchange. But 
the interpreters of the Code were familiar with the principle. 
They perhaps knew by heart the Joci classict. And so, smoothly 
and easily, this reversal of the literal terms of contracts, and 
driving coaches-and-six through solemn documents, were 
accepted as matters of course. No one shouted “Property, 
property !” Here, on the other hand, there would have been 
metaphorical tearing of hair and gnashing of teeth before the 
principle was accepted. Mr. Gladstone would have had to fight 
with wild bankers at the Treasury, or would have been gored 
by enraged bill-brokers. Such laws would have been called a 
revolution, and the modern sign of the end of all things, the 
modern analogue of eclipses and celestial prodigies, Consols 
would have fallen. Now, if we are not mistaken, there is 
here revealed a curious defect in our law. As regards 
carriers by land or sea there is shown a sense of the 
possibility of the letter of contracts being broken without 
culpability. “Acts of God” are specially excluded from the 


category of losses which a carrier makes good. But it is | 


never thought apparently that the same circumstances might 
be reproduced with respect to rent or the maturing of bills of 
exchange. In all other departments the law is atheistic. 
And yet there have occurred instances in which the principle 
might with advantage have been applied, and similar instances 
may again occur. * It has been suggested that had the Irish 
been living under the Civil Law instead of the benign English 
law, they could have obtained in 1847 during the potato 
famine release from or abatement of rent. The Lancashire 
millowners, who were obliged to meet bills which they had 
accepted at a time when they thought they could rely upon a 
supply of the staple of their industry, might perhaps have 
putin a claim for abatement. The rule of Roman law was 
that when a farmer’s crops were destroyed by inundation 
and when, say, the Tiber in some unexpected way 
flooded his fields, or when war came his way, 
and he suffered from vis cui resisti non potest, as 
the “Digest” says, he was released from his obligation. 
Money-rent was not exacted at the time when it fell due, if 
the farmer had been a victim of an extraordinary accident or 
series of accidents. Of course, everybody will say that this 


offered by the Statistical Society, and has now been published 
in the journal of that body. Mr. Palgrave had the misfortune 
to write just before Mr. Goschen’s report was made, but 
though a good deal of what cost him labour has thus been 
superseded, there is still a considerable amount of new fact in 
the essay, while it is otherwise excellent as a popular view of 
the whole subject,—the history of rates in recent years, the 
confusion of the present system, and the various theories as to. 
the incidence of local taxes and the means of relieving the tax- 
payer. It would be useless to follow all the points in such a paper, 
but from its very comprehensiveness it exhibits one aspect of 
the question which is apt to be forgotten in the detailed dis- 
cussions, and which, with Mr. Palgrave’s facts before us, it 
may be useful to describe. We refer to the danger of the 
total, or all but total, abolition of local government altogether, 
from sheer despair of disentangling the difficulties involved. 
To our minds there are many symptoms that local government 
itself is on trial. 

One of the main difficulties lies in the definition of what is 
properly a local expense. One of the best bits in this paper 
of Mr. Palgrave’s is a statement of the reasons why certain 
matters now left to local guidance are really proper subjects 
for Imperial care. The Police of the country, for instance, is 
not a work for each locality, but for the Central Government 
to supply to all localities. It is a defensive service, like the 
Army, the charge for which, as all benefit equally, should be 
borne equally by all. This is for accidental reasons clearly per- 
ceived and acted on in Ireland. As a matter of fact, too, Im- 
perial management would be more economical and effective than 
local, the criminal class itself being diffused and being best 
‘restrained by a central authority. For similar reasons, the 
management of the gaols should be Imperial, as the punish- 
ments are those of the State and for the general benefit of the 
whole community. The Militia, the maintenance of pauper 
lunatics and other sources of expense Mr. Palgrave also enu- 
merates as properly of Imperial concern. We need not discuss at 
present the justice of these arguments, but they are plausible, 
and are largely held, and, what is in point here, will lead toim- 
portant consequences if persisted in. If police, and gaols, and 
pauper lunatics, and similar matters are to be given over to 
Imperial management, because they concern primarily the whole 
community, what can there be left of local government at all? 
The business enumerated forms as it is the bulk of the work of 
county government, and we cannot see how, on the same prin- 
ciple, the relief of the poor is not to be treated as a State 
expense. The usual reasoning is that many subjects which 
are of Imperial concern are left to localities because the expense 
of Imperial management would be intolerable, and this is con- 
| sidered especially applicable to poor relief ; but does any one 











tule was right. The peculiarity of the Roman law was that | think in his heart that the Poor Law Board, say, would not 
it enforced the obligation to be indulgent. ‘And why did} peat the Guardians in managing the London poor? Can it 
not Equity, that worked so much of the Civil Law into our | be considered quite certain that the rigorous mechanical appli- 
pe work in this principle also?” This is one of the acci-| cation of the workhouse test by the Imperial Government 
ents of English law. What more can one say? Another | would not be many times cheaper than the present out-door 
set of circumstances, say the elimination of Lord Eldon from the | relief in local hands, and at the same time a powerful tonic to 
list of Chancellors, and the English law would have been | the classes on the verge of pauperism? There are not a few, 
very different from what it is. Lord Eldon was not well-| besides, who refuse altogether to admit the relevancy of the 
aes with Roman law. He sometimes misap- | argument that poor relief must be a local charge on account 
Pied it; and had his advent been postponed, the pre-| of the danger of the expense of Imperial management. They 
coclous systematizing of equity would not have taken | want their rights, and they do not see why localities arbitrarily 
Place, and Chancery law would have absorbed the best | divided should pay differently for a pauperism which belongs 
eae of the Civil law. In that event there would to the country, though it is congested by a variety of 
dave been no omission of so valuable a principle as the above, | circumstances in particular spots. They do not object to the 
Justified as it is by the clearest grounds of equity. This, how- | whole expense becoming greater, if the burden on the locality 
fver, opens a wicket leading far away from the subject, and js diminished. Such are the arguments, and they are, in fact, 





the excuse of any reference to the Civil Law is, that | 


acquaintance with it, the equity of all nations, helped the 
French at a trying moment. 


and almost in form, a pleading that local government shall 
cease. If the central government is to pay, the central govern- 
ment will manage, and with poor relief, police, administration 
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a 
of justice, the sanitary laws, the militia,—why not also educa-| facilities of communication to abolish the very idea of 
tion ?—all in central hands, there will be nothing left for locali- | ‘ localities’ on which local self-government has been based 
ties but perhaps drainage, building, and similar affairs concern- | People shift about from one part of a town to another, or from 
ing local property. We doubt if those who advocate the trans- | one town to another town, or from town to country, or pis. 
ference of these burdens to the Imperial Exchequer wouldachieve | to town, at the slightest suggestion of profit, or fancy, 9 
in the end their ultimate object,—the great diminution and pleasure. A business man in London will reside for ph 
abolition of the taxes which are now local, but might easily | lustrum in Brighton, another in a Surrey villa, a third in 
become Imperial. But whether they gain their ultimate end | town, from considerations which make little change jy 
or not, the immediate issue of their arguments, if they suc- | the habits or interests, or what we may call the atmosphere 
cessfully persist in them, can hardly fail to be the abolition | of his life. The local unit to such a man is plainly not the 
of local government. ; | “‘union,” or ancient parish, or other local division which ma 

There is another formidable difficulty in the nature of the | contain the particular spot where he happens for the moment 
local revenues. We suppose it is quite sound as a matter of to reside. How, then, can there be local self-government in 
theory that in adjusting the taxation of a country where cer- the old sense, when you have not the local attachment, the 
tain charges are made local and others Imperial, the whole microcosmic patriotism, to begin with? No doubt there are 
may be considered together, and only the general incidence | some people who are still local, the inferior tradesmen 
of oe — en — aa 2 — at ase be then the people who are — by small spots 
equality. But as a matter of fact, wi e charges in| are unsuited for managing any government, and are the 
different localities varying in intensity, it becomes necessary | authors of the pbs » Fag ht local government — 
to adjust Imperial taxation equally by itself, and then adjust | word. Why not make up our minds, therefore, to a thorough 
local taxation in a similar manner. But this is a literal impos- | State government as the inevitable tendency of circumstances, 
— and - — — — is haa A even ages ta ne to Pigeon ges ‘J = — as drainage, which 

y our present system. An income-tax is the most obvious can be dealt with most properly by local owners under so 
a but the practical difficulties of a local income-tax | kind of central ait 2 4 Possibly there may be room for 

ave made it fail everywhere—in Scotland, in America, and in| a compromise in the formation of larger units, though w 
past times in England, the original intention in fixing the | doubt if even the Metropolitan School Board is large nal 
basis of the poor-rate having obviously been to strike equally to embrace the real London, but units such as the metropolis 
at every source of income. Perhaps an octroi in large towns | so called are quite large enough not to let the governments 
would be the best agency, and we do not see, at any rate, why | they form pass for genuine local authorities. They deal with 
an octroi on alcohol levied with an Imperial tax, and perhaps State red in the manner of States and por Aor to the 
a duty on one or two other articles of general consumption or | same limitations. We should hesitate to say that no solution 
luxury, should not succeed, but we suppose an octroi of any | is possible except the substitution of some kind of State rule 
sort is too much discredited to be considered. There remains for the present local authorities, but the alternative before us 
only the rating a — property, to ye the he anger - ates ne and wrest aang o a 
are innumerable,—the most dangerous, we believe, being jus y the statesmen who are struggling with the problem. 
this, that there is no popular agreement respecting its inci- | = ae , 
dence, while, according to the best theory, its real incidence | eae a 
is very different from that intended by the law. The law, ’ DEAN MANSEL. 
intends that the burden should fall on the occupier, but taxes HE loss of a clear, vigorous, and acutely logical thinker in the 
on rental, say economists, fall on the owner, only touch the | maturity of his intellectual powers, and with the apparent 
occupier remotely and indirectly, and in the case of property capacity of much good work still in him, is, in the present state of 
occupied for business will fall on the consumer, who may not metaphysical science in England, of no light character. We can- 
reside in the locality at all, if the owner’s rent is not diminished. | not afford to lose, in times in which the tendencies of a pseudo- 
How can a tax of this description answer any purpose of a) positivism both in mental and moral and in physical science are 
local tax falling equally, and stimulating the inhabitants of a | growing daily stronger and spreading wider, any thiuker, whatever 
locality to look after its administration? The mischief | the specialities of his own opinions, who values philosphy for its 
of waste in administration may be prevented so long as the own sake, even though philosopby in his hands must, if consistently 
belief is general among the occupiers in a locality that they | dealt with, cease to be what it has been among the most brilliaut 
pay the rates, but the inequalities on this theory are unendur- | speculators of both ancient and modern days. . Whatever, there- 
= while the pear Or ee, - —— by fore, we may think of the general tendencies and effect of the 
the inconsistent complaint of the owner that he is the real) philosophy which the late Dean of St. Paul’s did so much to 
sufferer. In large towns, we fear, especially in the metropolis, | propagate, we must deeply regret his sudden and too early 
the actual mischief of waste does arise, because the occupiers | removal from our midst. He was a man of, it may be, nar- 
as a class are finding out that they have little real interest in |row, but strong convictions; he was honest and fearless in 
the rates. The whole burden is little compared with the rent | working out his principles from his own point of view, and with 
and other charges which occupation of a house involves, and | a nature keen rather than broad, but endowed with a faculty of 
they get rid of the subject most easily by thinking of rates a3 | acute discrimination and a power of patient careful analysis, he 
rent. We see, then, in this unsatisfactory nature of the only | jaboured earnestly and zealously to disseminate the particular 
local form of taxation we have or can devise another danger of opinions in philosophy which he had come to hold with the tenacity 
ee ee pen seer Bs that was characteristic of him, It is certainly very much owing to 
sine 7) 2 & | him that the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton has come to pre- 
localities will not be answered at all, and the present rates, | vail to such an extent as it does outside the country of its author 
though the arguments against them would not justify their WI ieaprepigp ae z epagedann ang : : 

cae - : nat was lacking to Hamilton as an expositor and as a con- 

total abolition—they might be retained for State purposes— | Sai Miles Mek Whine Shane 2 ok hae 
are hardly defensible as local impositions. per ag we = gl tee et ee, Sere, Seer cre ee 

in Misciiien ax tieve Galel euseer to we vealis corr} ually, to supply. The fragmentary condition in which the mighty 

pp ly very|, .°. ; : age 

r A : eer logician left his works and the record of his views, the mere hints 
serious, and should incline those who are now stirring up the ' alicia A Y pene hich i 
topic of local burdens to ask what goal they are driving to. | ° mggemens Se 6 es Cf oy Va gpl — 
The constant iteration that certain affairs which are locally ee wate all he had prepared or - dows “1 bag 
managed ought to be managed and paid for by the State, and demanded an expositor and commentator with powers similar an 
the hubbub and confusion about the only local tax practically | 20+ far inferior to those of Hamilton himself. It is the 
possible, with the real doubts as to its suitability for a local distinctive work of Dean Mansel that he supplied much at 
tax at all, clearly point to the same solution of the difficulties. 
They may be evaded for a time by ingenious solutions like Mr. 
Goschen’s,—to put local government in a more or less perfect 
manner in the hands of those who are the possible sufferers 
by rates, either as owners or occupiers,—but as soon as there is 
pressure, as soon as another bad harvest screws up the rates 
another point, the old cries of inequality will be raised, while 
the substantial difficulty arising from the occupiers finding out 
their real interest will always remain. A permanent solution to elucidate, and defend against the assaults of opponents, the 
on the footing of retaining local government will be extremely philosophical views of his master from a purely metaphysical 
difficult. Behind all, too, is the tendency of the modern. stand-point, yet it was in the sphere of theology that he first wou 








least of what was wanting. He clothed the skeleton with 
flesh, and filled up many of the blanks and defects which re- 
mained, so as to present a scheme of thought consistent with itself 
and in its several parts. ‘The influence which Dean Mansel, and 
Sir William Hamilton through him, came to exercise in Oxford 
and elsewhere in England is a sufficient proof of the truth of 


what we have said, 
Although, and especially of late years, Dr. Mansel endeavoured 
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his greatest laurels. By far the most popular of his works, which | 
bas gone through numerous editions, and has largely affected the | 
thought of his age, was the series of lectures on the ‘* Limits of | 
Religious Thought,” which formed the Bampton Lectures for 1858. 
In these the lecturer endeavoured to save religion—we can hardly 
say theology—by an appeal to Hamilton’s and his own 
theory of the impotence of thought. Even had he perfectly 
succeeded in all he professed to aim at here, he would 
only have saved religion or revelation for a blind faith, not 
for an enlightened spiritual knowledge. He strove to ground 
theology—if we may use the term in such a reference—upon 
human nescience. Because, by the constitution of our minds, 
through the very nature of thought itself, we are unable to attain 
to any real or adequate knowledge of God, seeing that we can 
only think within aud under conditions, and God is the Infinite 
and Unconditioned, it follows that we are incompetent to deal with 
the problems of theology. When we attempt to conceive or form 
jdeas or notions of the Infinite, we attain as our products to only 
negative conceptions of the finite. These must not only be in- 
adequate, they must be even false, since the only positive ideas we 





can entertain are of directly opposite and contradictory character 
to the Infinite. We are thus excluded from the highest region of 
existence, to which human thought, nevertheless, ever tends, and 
after which it ever longs, and all we can do is to receive with | 
humble faith the fact that there is an Infinite and Unconditioned | 
whom we can neither comprehend nor come nigh to. Accordingly, 
we have no right to be staggered by mysteries and seeming con- 
tradictions within the sphere of the objects of faith. We are bound | 
simply to receive the results which Revelation communicates to | 
us, having been forced by the knowledge which we have of our 
own powers and capacities to admit ourselves incapable of dealing 
in thought with the highest realities. It is plain, indeed, that by 
the use of this kind of argument Dr. Mansel might succeed in | 
vindicating the possibility of the truth of Revelation, but it could | 
only be that, and no more. His test of truth is a purely negative 
one. He shows that by the nature of our thought we have no 
right to sit in judgment upon Revelation, that we are inadequate 
to deal with its contents, and therefore are not entitled to conclude 
from any amount of seeming mystery or inconsistency that any 











given doctrine is untrue. But that does not take us very far. 


he remove God so far from man, it must be impossible for the 
latter ever to identify any Revelation from God as really his. For 
in order to do that, we must first of all have some idea of what 
He is. 

But we have dwelt sufficiently on the purely religious or theo- 
logical aspects of the Hamiltonian and Manselian philosophy. 
We have left ourselves little space to consider the fundamental 
position of these two logicians in a purely philosophical aspect. 
We may still, however, be permitted a few sentences on this 
important point. We speak of this fundamental position of the 
philosophy of nescience, and the theory can be reduced within 
such definite limits. ‘The philosophy of the Conditioned or the Un- 
conditioned, as it may indifferently be termed, rests upon the 
assumption and assertion that relativity is a universal law applic- 
able to both things and thought, and that it holds good wherever 
human thought operates. We think only under conditions, in 
the mutual reference of subject and object; and it is only the 
product of the reference that can become known to us. How 
much or what element of the result is supplied by the subject 
taken by itself, and how much or what by the object by itself, 
remains hidden from us. Consequently, we know only what is 
under relations, and as it is under relations; and inasmuch 
as relation must limit, since all determination is negative, 
God as the Absolute must be the Unrelated, and we 
must ever be unable to make Him the obdject of our thought. 
This argument, however, proves too much for the purposes of its 
authors. In assuming relativity as a universal law of knowledge, 
they have also converted it into a universal law of being. ‘The 
God who is the Unrelated and Unconditioned iu this strictly nega- 
tive sense is thereby deprived of all reality, and turned intoa 
negation which is simply convertible with non-being, the 7¢ 4% éy 
of the Alexandrians. In order to think anything about God, we 
must denude Him of all self-conscious determination and of all 
specific attributes, so that the result in the sphere of being is 
nothing. Not only so, but the very terms of the argument are 
self-contradictory. If the Absolute must be the Unrelated, 
then there can be no relation between God and the World, and 
thereby we obtain two Absolutes, which is nonsense. Again, if 
the Absolute cannot relate himself to the finite, he cannot be 
absolute, for the world will exist without Him. And if He 





Having proved that, so far as objections drawn from the side of | caunot reveal himself, He is subjected to a limiting uecessity 
human thought are concerned, they have no applicability to Revela- | which places over against Him the world as equally absolute 
tion, we therefore admit that Revelation not is, but only may be, | with himself,—in revealing himself, He must abdicate his 
true. We still wait for a positive test of the truth of the actual own absolute nature. ‘This is the result of making the law 
contents,—all we have done has been to remove obstacles which | of relativity universally valid in both things and thought, and 
would have barred the way against admitting the possibility of their , the end of all is to reduce the Uncouditioned to mere negation of 
truth, Both Hamilton and Mansel, indeed, here fall back upon | being. It is certainly true, as was shown by Kant, that when 
faith, and tell us we are compelled to believe what we are unable | thought attempts to deal with the highest realities it finds itself 
to understand. After the latter has told us that ‘ the Absolute | faced by contradictions which may be solved in either of two opposite 
and the Infinite are, like the Inconceivable and Imperceptible, | ways. But instead of asserting that the autinomies are due to the 
names indicating not an object of thought or of consciousness at | nature and constitution of thought, may we not try another solu- 
all, but the mere absence of the conditions under which conscious- | tion, and say—as we find in fact—that the antinomies are in exist- 
ness is possible,” he yet goes on to inform us that this mental | ence, in the existence of the finite and conditioned, and do not 
impotence, whose product is nothing, in some wonderful “in- | apply at all to the Absolute, which must be pure self-identity and 
direct way ” ‘* leads us to believe in the existence of that Infinite | free from all contradictions? It is true that we find ourselves 
which we cannot conceive.” And Hamilton also says, ‘‘ By a | faced by the negative, and that when limited and conditioned by 
wonderful revelation, we are, in the very consciousness of our | it the positive itself becomes negative, and each seems only the 
inability to conceive aught above the relative and finite, inspired | reciprocal condition of the other and relative thereto. Therefore 
with a belief in the existence of something unconditioned, beyond | the disciples of Hamilton conclude to the universality of relativity 


the sphere of all reprehensible reality.” Assuredly it must be a | as a law of existence and knowledge. But the negative and positive 
which we see everywhere and which land us in antinomies are only 


very ‘* wonderful revelation’ which appeals to and is appre- 
hended by an organ that all the while is ignorant of what it appre- | equal, as it were, mathematically, just as 1 and 1 are equal numeri- 
hends, or whether it be anything or nothing. What does faith put | cally to whatever realities it may be that they correspond. In reality, 
faith in? Is it God as object or—since that is impossible—what is | the negative derives from the positive all that is real in it; nega- 
contained in our belief? What constitutes the ‘“ something uncon- | tion is thus dependent upon affirmation which itself has no need 
ditioned” which we are supposed tosee? Isit areal being, and if so, | of the former. Negation and non-being are not, therefore, of 
how is it that we have transcended—in the act of recognizing it— equal rauk and reality, for the negative is ouly secondary and 
the circle of conceptions of the finite in which we were said to be | derivative, the positive is original ; and if in nature limitation is 
bound? Call it faith, or knowledge, or thought, if we apprehend everywhere, it is not, therefore, of the essence of the real. Above 
a real it must be by a positive act of thought, and the ‘‘ something | the state of contradiction and antinomy, which is that of nature 
unconditioned” must in some way be known, or thought of, or and in part of man, there is an absolute state—of pure thought— 
about. But in truth, Hamilton and Mansel never had any right, | where is only reality, and in which negation, which is taken by us 
according to their own principles, to give a positive deliverance | to be the condition of existence, has no place. Our space only 
ou the subject of man’s knowledge of God, or of the Unconditioned. | permits us thus briefly to hint at a solution which would require 
If the Infinite or Unconditioned be absolutely unknowable, it must more elaborate treatment to make it plain. S. H. 

be impossible for us to know so much of it as to affirm that it is | 
unknowable. And as negative thinking gives and can only give 
nothing, it is impossible to reconcile the belief or faith of the 
Scotch philosopher with a theory which denies the power to thought 
of dealing with the Infinite at all. Moreover, it seems strange that 
$0 acute a reasoner as Dean Mansel should not have seen that if 





ENGLISH INCOMES. 
\ R. GLADSTONE was evidently a little bothered to justify 
4 the amount of the annuity he proposed to grant to Prince 
Arthur. In defending the grant itself, he could appeal to history 
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and political principle and the wishes of Parliament, could talk -of | live, or rather to be able to live, in all outside circumstances, a 
the tacit contract between the Crown and the country, and de- | the highest nobles live, and that is not to be done under £15 000 8 
nounce any refusal to perform it as unfair, could enlarge on the year. A Royal Duke cannot keep up a first-class London hots 
absence of extra ‘‘ aids” which has marked this reign, and in- | and a good country house, and have some reasonable liberty of 
dulge in a reverie,—surely of the dreamiest kind,—about the personal expenditure for less, and we very much doubt if he can 
“hundreds of thousands of pounds” spent by Her Majesty about | do it comfortably for that. Without travelling into regions of 
her boys’ education ; but when he spoke of its amount his materials | splendour that we know nothing about, we may, we believe 
were not so ready, and he did not succeed so well. He never in| safely ask any rich man in London whether a Prince who 
fact attempted to state what seems to us the true justification for | must not pare too closely, who must have a certain retinue 
the amount arranged, namely, that it is the smallest sum for which | and number of servants and splendour of general equip. 
the result desired, or assumed to be desired by Parliament, could in |ment, can keep up a London house for less than £6,000 
the present condition of English society and under the present con- | year? It may of course be very absurd that he should do all this, 











ditions of English life be actually secured ; but brought forward argu- | 
ments all of which taken together were worth less than the blank 
statement that the responsible Cabinet thought £15,000 a year, on 





and very useless or even injurious to the nation, but that is beside 
the point. His income is not voted to him on the theory that 
stateliness of external life is bad. We can conceive very easily 


the whole, the most fitting sum. He quoted several precedents, but | of a prince, armoured as he is in bis rank, a prince of brains and 
they were none of them quite conclusive. (rants made in former | energy, occupying a very great place in society and politics op 
reigns, for example, have little to do with the matter, for in former | £800 a year, but it is not to fill such a place that Parliament 
reigus Parliament was a packed assembly, many of the grants were | makes him the subject of a special vote. It expects him to beg 


denounced as lavish by the people, and there seems no reason why, 
if all other allowances have been pared down, those paid to Royal 
princes should alone be maintained at their ancient level. If a} 


“seigneur” as English county members understand seigneurs, 
that is to say, a man who, whatever his other qualities, is prepared 
to observe all the expensive traditions of modern English society, 


Bishop may be reduced from £80,000 a year to £8,000, as has hap- | and not make himself noticeable by the disparity between hig 
pened with the great Bishopric of Durham, a Prince’s income | surroundings and his rank. If he does, our society, incurably 
may, as far as precedent goes, fairly be reduced also. ‘The two | vulgar as it is, will not respect him, but condemn him, and the 
specially mentioned cases, again, which arose in the present reign, | very street orators who object to his allowance will accuse him of 
prove a great deal too much. The Duke of Cambridge received | parsimony and hold him of no account. One of the many 
in 1850 an annuity of £12,000 a year, and he, says Mr. Gladstone, | concurring circumstances which are impairing the power of 
was only the grandson of a King. Does that mean that we are to Royalty in this country is an immovable belief, derived mainly 
give £12,000 a year to each of any number of sons Prince Arthur | from a legend or two, probably baseless, about the Prince Con- 
may happen to have? If so, we hardly wonder at Mr. Peter | sort, that the Palace is mean, frugality in high places appearing 





‘Taylor's wrath, for even we, who hold that the Throne must, solong | to the most wasteful race in the world to involve a moral 


as it exists, be maintained in becoming state, who object altogether 
to making the Royal Standard of cotton or canvas, are certainly 
not prepared to vote for the maintenance of an unlimited and per- 
petual Royal caste out of the pockets of the taxpayer. Prince Alfred, 
again, says the Premier, has £15,000 a year voted by Parliament, 
and as his brother is a worthy young man, of ** not less promise or 
less intelligence,” why should he not have as much? We do not 
see what the ‘‘ promise and intelligence” have to do with the 
matter, as those qualities will not and cannot be displayed for the 
benefit of the country, and are not in themselves claims to annui- 
ties from the State; but asa matter of fact, Prince Arthur does 
not get as much as his brother, who is also a German Prince, heir 
to a German throne, and entitled as heir to an appanage which, if 
£15,000 a year is the fitting allowance for a Prince, should have 
been deducted from his allowance. Either Alfred has too much or 
Arthur ought to have more. Nor are we able to perceive | 
the relevancy of Mr. Gladstone’s quotations from the returns of | 
the Income-T'ax Commissioners. Suppose there are 800 traders 
who make from £10,000 to £50,000 a year, it is not with them 
that Prince Arthur will have to vie; while, if he is to ‘ tower,” as 
the Premier hinted, among nobles, he would want twenty times the 
sum Parliament is disposed to afford. ‘This was really the idea, 
we believe, in the time of George ILI., when £20,000 a year was 
almost incredible wealth ; but a hundred thousand a year is 
scarcely a first-class fortune now, and there are certainly fifty 
men in the island who have double that income. If we are to 
enter on a competition of that sort, and give our Princes a proud 
pre-eminence in the means of luxury as well as in social rank, they 
will cost us at least £200,000 a year apiece, and the argument of 
the Birmingham republicans that the ‘Throne is a great deal too 
costly an institution will, for the first time, be true. The obliga- 
tion, too, will be a perpetually increasing one. Uniess we are 
greatly mistaken, the process of accumulation which commenced 
among us in 1800 has by no means reached its limit, and we may 
yet see fortunes among us before which the millionaires of to-day 
will seem poverty-stricken men. For the moment, English society, 
while worshipping wealth, compels, or tries to compel, the very | 
wealthy to abandon their gain-producing pursuits; but with | 
Lords manufacturing croquet-boxes and Barons dealing in 
discounts, and the sons of great Peers selling tea, how| 
long is that likely to last? If it does not last, we may yet | 
have families in which commerce will be a tradition as money- 
dealing is with the Rothschilds, and see fortunes held by men at | 
the top of society such as have not been thought of since Roman | 
patricians cultivated countries and held great kingdoms in pawn. | 
We certainly never shall vote a million a year to a prince, and by | 
1900 a million a year will not be an unknown income. | 
The true reason for fixing on £15,000 as the fitting annuity 
would seem to be this. The country wishes the Queen’s sons to | 








wrong. That being the theory under which the allowance ig 
voted, the London house will, as we have said, cost £6,000 a 
year, and the country house scarcely less,—much more if it is to 
have appointments of the first class,—leaving £3,000 a year for the 
personal expenditure of a man who is expected to * patronize” 
art, to head every subscription, to join in every occupation from 
hunting to volunteering, to travel by express trains, and to be a 
favoured guest at every Court in Europe. It may be said that all 
this is needless, that Prince Arthur might live like any other 
young officer; but that is the position the country desires him to: 
take, which she forces on him by social pressure, and for which 
therefore she must in mere decency provide. It would be perfectly 
fair to say we will pay for no one but the Sovereign and the Heir, 
and leave the younger children of the Royal House to live as the 
younger children of the great nobles do, the best way they can ; but 
it is not fair to give them the burden of an exalted rank, surround 
them with all manner of restrictions, regulate their marriages, 
forbid them all lucrative careers, indeed all careers whatever 
except the Army and Navy, and then give them so little that their 
lives must be passed in a perpetual struggle to keep up appear- 
ances. A Duke with less than £15,000 a year is a poor man, and 
our Princes are intended by the public as well as the Sovereign to 
be Dukes. When they are less than that they had better be 
simple, unnoticed, and untitled gentlemen, residing, we trust, for 
their own sakes, in Germany, where their birth would not be @ 
burden. 

We are often asked if there are no sigus that the expensiveness 
of English society, especially in the higher ranks, may speedily 
begin to decrease. We see no signs of it, and hold it to be muck 
more probable that we are on the eve of aa era of ostentation as 
tawdry and of extravagance as pitiable as that which marked the 
Regency. That is the American tendency, and we see nothing, no 
new and strong idea, which should mark off the manners of our 
society from those of the wealthy within the United States. Pub- 
lic life is becoming rather less than more attractive to those who 
have all but power. ‘The taste for art which is developing 
rapidly is the most expensive of all tastes, except the taste for 
gambling, and that is not on the decrease. The million- 
aires are becoming more numerous every day, and certainly 
do not spend their wealth more for the public benefit. The 
electorate seem every year to prefer the great spenders as repre- 
sentatives, while the great nobles who might check the mode are 
experimentalizing in a new and most costly enjoyment, that of 
becoming the leaders of cosmopolitan waste, and like the patricians 
of Rome and Spain, maintaining establishments in a dozen coun- 
tries at once. It is coming rapidly to this, that a first-class 
leader of society with a first-class fortune, to be ‘‘ on a level with 
his position,” wants, or chooses to think he wants, a house ip 
London, a house on the river, two palaces at least in the country, 
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a i 7 . . . 
a shooting-box in the Highlands, an hotel in Paris as costly as his 
London house, a villa at Como, a floor in Rome, an establishment 
in Cairo or Constantine, a yacht, a theatre, and a racing stud, 
snd then thinks that life is as monotonous as it was when ‘in his 
cool hall with haggard eyes the Roman noble lay.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- 
PARIS AND M. GAMBETTA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
August 1, 1871. 

Sm,—Some weeks ago you had some striking verses in which 
Paris was delineated as a Bacchante unconscious of human re- 
sponsibilities, impenetrable to human sorrows, and putting forth 


her fascinations over the world, in the midst of what would have | 


been for any other city crushing calamities, with the elasticity of 
eternal youth and the magic of a pagan rapture. I confess 


that that was by no means my own first impression of | 
There was a | 


Paris on revisiting it after its calamities. 


| admitting that there was a good deal of truth in your poet's theory 


of the Bacchante. It was the last night of the season at the 
| Théatre Francais, when it is usual to play something intended to 
wind up the dramatic year with effect. I could not help thinking 
/it remarkable that the irony (perhaps unconscious) of that won- 
| derful troop of actors should fix on two such pieces as Corneille’s 
| Liar”—of which it is the moral that if you do lie, you 
| should lie well—and Beaumarchais’ *‘ Barber of Seville,” of 
| which the hero is a clever charlatan who, as he says himself, 
turas everything into laughter to prevent the otherwise urgent 
necessity for tears, and of which the subject is, of course, the 
‘usual one of the many tricks practised by the young and loving 
and generous to outwit the old and mean. If there was covert 
irony, as, I think, there must have been, in the choice of such sub- 
jects for the end of such a season, by the greatest artists in France, 
it was not taken by the audience, who entered into M. Delaunay’s 
overflowing wealth of joy in his own artistic mendacity, with a 
‘complete and unsuspecting sympathy, that, considering the course 
of French history during the last year, was to me quite painful. 
For Paris, though it is only her great parallel lines of street which 


frightened, crest-fallen, and disenchanted air about the place | are seriously affected by the recent military events (and there the 
which struck me at first very much. That the railway arrange- | utter and fearfully impressive rain of the Ministry of Finance, of 
ments were in a mess was not to be wondered at; no, the 'Luileries, of the Palais Royal, of the Hotel de Ville, of the 
doubt they are short-handed; but there was none of the clever | Palais de Justice, do carry a very great sense of desolation), is 
and self-satisfied air about the officials to which we had been so girdled by ruined villages on every side; Asniéres, Garches, 
much accustomed ; and as to the porters in blouses, they seemed | Sevres, which we have ourselves seen, are as desolate as ever were 
positively indifferent about their sous, and one who carried our | the ruined cities of Asia Minor, through which the Ten Thousand 
luggage into that cruel house of detention called the Salle retreated,—and we hear that St. Cloud and many others are even 
d’Attente actually left us without ever claiming payment. More more utterly ruined still. And yet, amidst all this misery and 
than an hour passed before any one was admitted to the sight of their | desolation, Paris, puzzled, dejected, frightened, uneasy, far from 
luggage, and when at one in the morning —the English and French | understanding or wishing to understand herself, is beginning to 
travellers naturally exciting each other to an émeute by cries and live up again to her old principle,—eat and drink, lie and laugh, 
violent umbrella demonstrations —we carried by assault the | for to-morrow we die. Certainly the elasticity of this great city 
entrance to the abode of our beloved luggage, the indifference of | is of a kind to make one sad as well as wonderstruck. 
the officials was quite astounding. My portmanteau I had almost) But I did not begin my letter with any intention of running on 
despaired of ever seeing agaiv, for there was no one who seemed | in this way. I should not have cared to write at all, except to 
to take the least interest in anybody's affairs (and Iam tempted | give you some account of a conversation with M. Gambetta 
to think that our exclusion for so weary a time during the | which interested me much, and ueed be no secret from the rest of 
small hours was in the nature of a vicarious retaliation upon | the world. Of course I know very well that a man in M. 
foreigners for the woes of the railway officials during the war and Gambetta’s position does not tell to mere strangers the political 
insurrection), when a gentler and keener eye than mine, which | secrets of his breast, if he has any. He tells just what he wishes 
always follows the fate of our baggage with an almost maternal | to be known, or what he wishes to be believed, and nothing else. 
interest, descried it in a desolate corner of the great room, where, Yet itis a matter of interest—it is always an element in the 
insulated among a network of those low kitchen dressers on which | political computation—to know what it is that a statesman 
our luggage is exposed and anatomized, far from any human eye, | desires to give out as his creed, as well as what is his creed. And 
and apparently the victim of some capricious wave of fortune,I I see no particular reason in the present instance why M. 
found it stranded, unopened, untouched, and apparently exciting | Gambetta’s real creed should differ in any essential particular 
interest in no one’s bosom but our own. I carried it off there and | from that which he avows. 
then, musing on the capricious ordinances of railway officials, and | He declares, then, that, for the first time, the Republican 
was challenged by no one. But both that night and on many | party feels sure of a majority, and of a decisive majority, not only 
occasions since, I have been much struck by a sort of scared and | in the towns, but in the rural districts, He declares that whether 
hapless look, as of children who had found the world bigger and the next appeal to the country be made by Legitimists, Orleanists, 
more confusing than they expected, about the Parisians. ‘'he or Republicans,—by MacMahon, by the Princes of the Orleans 
drivers of the very scarce voitures—probably it is the horses | family, or by Thiers, or by himself—the result is almost as certain 
rather than the voitures which are scarce—look at you like chil- | to be a great Republican victory as any event can be certain in 
dren who have just come out of the corner, after spending half an | political history. He repudiates with vehemence the notion of a 
hour there in disgrace. The red-legged soldiers who abound every- | coup d'état. He declares that the constant appeal to ‘ force’ is 
where, and of whom I saw many hundreds encamped in the most ‘the one great mischief of the immediate past, and that nothing 
picturesque groups in the great park at Versailles, seem to glance | should induce him to sanction it. He says it would be as foolish 
deprecatingly at their trousers, and to beg you in their looks to | as it would be criminal, for it would be quite unnecessary. 
ignore those rather glaring military facts, and to believe that it All the bulk of both armies, he says—both the new and 
does not signify. The scowling or devil-may-care faces of which | the old—is, no doubt, Republican to the core; but then 
I saw numbers yesterday in a ramble in the Faubourg du Temple | the country is Republican too, and there is no need for, 
—there were dozens of women whom I accused mentally (perhaps | nothing but mischief in, calling in the aid of the Army. The 
unjustly) of being amongst the petroleum-throwers—had all of | higher officers of the old army and the Imperial Guard are the 
them, to me, a semi-apologetic glance about them, as if for the first | only reactionary elements, he says, in the army; and he does not 
time in their lives they felt at a loss for faith inthemselves. There | in the least believe in the bitter jealousies said to exist between the 
is a puzzled, shrinking expression about the best faces, and a | two armies, except as regards a handful of the higher officers. He 
slightly dejected hang-dog air about the worst, which I never saw | has evidently a considerable fear that if the Republican movement 
here before, and which has impressed me very much. goes on too rapidly and in a way to alarm the Germans, l’russia 
And yet when I went to the Théitre Frangais, and saw M. | might still interfere; and I gather that a considerable part of his 
Delaunay act Corneille’s “‘ Menteur ” to an audience that shrieked | evident desire to be moderate arises from his dread of that event. 
with delight at the free, unembarrassed, inventive, eloquent, | As for the future, he declares that to attempt anything more against 
detailed lies which M. Delaunay, with an art and a spring of | Germany without allies would be utter madness, and that the 
manner that I never knew rivalled, threw into his hero’s boastful Republic once safe, he should wish to see reorganization carried as 
mendacity ; and again saw M. Coquelin’s Figaro (from Beaumar- | far as possible, not in the immediate hope of any renewed struggle, 





chais’ ** Barber of Seville ”) elicit mirth of which an English 
audience is almost incapable from the impressible French audience, 
and yet recalled that almost every woman we had met in Paris 
was in mourning, and that the play itself was being acted in the 
very midst of the ruins of the Palais Royal, I could not help 


| but only in the ultimate hope that new combinations would open 
| to France a fresh opportunity. In a word, M. Gambetta talks for 
the present with as statesmanlike a caution and as responsible a 
_ reserve as M. Thiers, though of course without any partiality for 
_ that statesman ; and I am disposed to think that his real political 
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mind is very like what he expresses, though I am not of course 
credulous about it. He is a man of wonderful personal force and 
impulse and, as far as I could judge, of health perfectly adequate 
to his great ambition,—in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary. R. . H. 





THE ‘* PROVINCIAL” CHARACTER OF LONDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The fact that I am a Scotchman will be amply apparent in 
what is to follow; also the other fact that I am fresh from the far 
north and new to London and its ways. Believing, as I do, that 
impressions made upon any mind, not in itself absolutely colour- 
less, when placed under circumstances peculiar or novel, must be 
of public interest, even of value if honestly stated, I crave a corner 
of your paper for the following thoughts which have daily sug- 
gested themselves to me since 1 came to yourcity. My experience 
of London is, I venture to say, representative, and therefore I 
have at once sufficient reason and courage for addressing you 
frankly upon the subject. London is doubtless the great centre 
of British, if not of European thought, and consequently the source 
from which radiates English influence upon the doings of the time. 
It is not, therefore, without a certain hazy awe that many approach 


it for the first time. But an outsider living among the people and | 


hearing them talk, finds London in reality to be a widely different 
place from the London to which he had certainly looked forward, 
or the London which the general assumption would imply. 


| were six Englishmen all in a row, all within a hundred yards o 

_the house of the man whose influence, as one mind upon contem 

| porary thought, has been, perhaps, the most potent of oa 

| times, and yet they ‘‘ hadn’t the slightest idea” where he resided 
had never even heard of his name! ‘This surely is ample proof of 
the assertion with which I started, and no comment is nece 
to enforce the truth it conveys. 

But it is not alone among the shopkeeping class that this same 
narrowness and provinciality prevails. If we rise a grade higher 
to what are usually called ‘City men,” or ‘ sharp City sate » 
according to one’s preference for adjectives, we find the came 
quality equally rampant there. ‘There is not a more contemptible 
or one-sided character to be met with in the pettiest « burgh 
town” than is your * sharp City man,” who is that and nothing 

| else; and the type is by no means rare. Of course, there are 
marked exceptions, men whose clear intellects and vigorous busi. 
_ ness capabilities enter into all departments of thought and life, but 
these are not the majority. ‘Che larger number have, as George Eliot 
says of some one, “‘ the energetic will and muscle, the self-conf- 
dence, the quick perception and the narrow imagination which 
make what is admiringly called the practical mind.” The same 
| writer aptly describes another representative character as having 
“‘a certain thin eagerness in his aspect which was attributed to 
the life of the metropolis, where narrow space had the same 
‘sort of effect upon men as upon thickly-planted trees,” 
_If you enter into conversation with the typical City man, you find 


Ssary 





In coming to London from the quiet of rural life or even the him, as a rule, almost alarmingly familiar with the particular 
petty bustle of some country town, one’s ruling thought isa strong | branch of business with which he is connected, but all is as good 
belief that the change is to be from the altogether local to the | as blank beyond. Stockbrokers of course know nothing beyond the 
altogether national, —from the, ineverysense, narrow and restricted, | horizon of the Exchange. Among the general company you find 
to the world-embracing or the cosmopolitan. ‘This notion is, I | one man ‘well up” in railways, another equally glib about the 
believe, one of the very first delusions which experience dispels. | particular line of shipping in which he may be engaged, while a 
The first thing I learnt about London was, that its general mental third may be eloquent on trade with China, or denunciatory of 
grasp and tone is much more really restricted and narrow—much | the difficulties which attend the working of the patent laws, 
more provincial, in short—than is that of the most ordinary | And so on, each for himself, and no one ‘for the State,” 
country town in Scotland. The majority of your tradesmen and | Of course, you will not miss some frothy chat on the 
shopkeepers, Sir, cannot open their mouths without proving that | politics of the day, crude opinions expressed upon the basis 
their intelligence is a long way below the average of that which | of imperfectly gathered facts, or platitudes skimmed from the 
obtains in our Scotch towns and villages. Englishmen of this | newspapers and rattled off with extreme volubility and air 
degree may know more of one thing, may be sharper in business | of universal knowledge ; but this arises from the simple fact that 
perhaps; but that one thing, as a rule, so engrosses their faculties, | an Englishman can talk about anything, whether he understand it 
that they have no force to spare out of the necessarily narrow or not,—the less he understands it the better. The keen competi- 
rut, and thus, as it seems to me, is a great part of the London | tion which is characteristic of metropolitan life tends to make the 
provincialism produced. | energies of its votaries run in grooves, and to be as helpless when 

I shall give you an illustration of what I mean. Little more than | out of them as a locomotive off the rails. As in the construction, 
a fortnight ago a friend and I set out for Chelsea, in order to see | for instance, of steam-engines, or among artizans in large estab- 
the residence of Thomas Carlyle, or, mayhap, the old man himself, | lishments generally, each workman has allotted to him the making 
in a quiet way, should he chance to be enjoying his walk. Arriver | of some small part of the whole, or the fitting of it after itis 
boat soon brought us to that interesting but sleepy suburb of | forged, and this repeated day after day and year after year,—so it 
London. None of us had the slightest idea where Carlyle’s seems that in the keen competition of the crowded marts of the 
residence was situated, or in what direction the most likely locality | metropolis, one must direct all his energies to a single object in 
lay. Entering a grocer’s shop, over the counter of which presided | order to make any show in the race after wealth, or secure success 
a bright-looking and showily-dressed young man of, say, twenty- | in the more pressing struggle for a living. ‘This mode of life tends 
five, I, as spokesman, asked if he could tell me where Carlyle | to stunt mental development, to deaden all true sympathy, and 
stayed. ‘Carlyle Street, Sir? No, Sir, don’t know it, Sir.” | narrow one’s range of mental vision. 

‘* Carlyle’s house,” I said, ‘the residence of ‘Thomas Carlyle.” | Ido not know, Sir, whether I dare charge your daily press with 
‘Don’t know him, Sir, never heard of him, in fact, but if the | being quite as provincial in reality as many of those newspapers 
gentleman's name be at all known in the neighbourhood, the shoemaker | which, speaking geographically, are called by that name. Stuart 
next door, who delivers the parcels, will most likely know.” I | Mill says, ‘‘ There are now in this country, we may say, but two 
thanked my informant, and we came away. We did not “ inter- modes left in which an individual mind can hope to produce much 
view” the parcel-delivering shoemaker, but asked an intelligent | direct effect upon the minds and destinies of his countrymen gene- 
policeman, who obligingly directed us to the proper route. We_ rally, asa member of Parliament or editor to a London news- 
resolved, however, to test more fully the depth of devotion to) paper.” And yet, in the face of this and in the face of a well- 
hero-worship and the amount of intelligence which existed in! written article in an early number of St. Paul's, endeavouring to 
Chelsea, so we called upon a big fishmonger, within afew yards of | prove that soon all newspapers published out of London would 
the street where Carlyle lives. I said, ** Could you tell me, Sir, if | have to become altogether local in their tone, as the discussion of 
Thomas Carlyle lives about here?” ‘+ No, Sir, don’t know the national questions and the providing of national news would be 
name, Sir,” and immediately adding, ‘‘what does he do?” Very more and more centralized in London, I venture to assert that the 
gravely I answered, ‘* He makes books.” ‘ Makes books, does | London daily press of to-day is quite as local, quite as provincial, 
he?” said the man of fish, while a glare of incipient devilry shot | in tone as the leading newspapers of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Man- 
through his eye as he looked at his wife, seemingly to say, ‘‘ these | chester, Birmingham, Bradford, or Leeds. Since the days of 
ge’men are not fooling me, are they, missis?” But we left | ‘special wires” were inaugurated, we find Parliamentary reports 
him alone with his oysters. I asked other jive different in these newspapers, as a rule, equally complete, often more com- 
individuals before I met a “fine old English gentleman,” prehensive than those which appear in the Times, the Telegraph, 
who showed us the “royal” residence, and expressed his sur- | the Daily News, or the Standard,—of course I mean in the first issue 
prise at the ignorance of shopkeeping Chelsea. Now, I venture of each paper after the occurrence has taken place. If anybody 
to say that in Scotland you might search days on end among the had attended the late Bushey Park review, and having next day 
shopkeeping and tradesman class of the present generation with- | read in the Telegraph an account of the doings, had turned to any 
out finding five who did not know the name of Carlyle, while | of the ‘‘ provincial” papers whose head-quarters I have mentioned, 
many would be ready to discuss his merits as a writer or his claims for purposes of comparison, I confidently assert that in these he 
to reverence asa_man. But here in the space of a few minutes | would have got the facts without the wretched bombast, the truth 
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A CORRECTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


August 5, 1871.] 


——S—‘ tt” . 
5 witbout the miserable chaos in which the ‘young lion” of the 





| i 2) paper would have embedded it. It is, perhaps, 
; m _. bs = leading matter in these so-called provincial | Str,—I cannot pass over a slip in your rand a _— 
lern dailies will compare not unfavourably with the contents of which gives the credit of the best of all _— eng ae , oe 
led the leading columns of the London daily press. Your news- | pedant Parr. It belongs of right to the Tory ean 0 Par - rick, 
f of papers, Sir, have no shadow of right, save a geographical one, | Dr. Swit. See Dr. Delany e Observations upon r ' nig 
sary to claim for themselves the title of national, while we see that so_ Remarks, _&e. ; London, 1754. If you correct this you wi 
many others come up to them in all that is truly of Imperial range. | greatly oblige the shade of me oa 
ame Your daily newspapers, Sir, cram their columns with the names of | Manchester, July 29, 1871. T. bE QuINCEY. 
her, persons who may have attended a London ball or banquet on the | SSA 
0,” previous night, while these are of no more national interest than POETRY. 
ine the sederunt of a Scotch parochial board meeting or the names of free alien 
ible the magnates at a district ball. You write columns of operatic, | FROM HEINE. 
teh dramatic, and musical critiques, which we as essentially | olen Gees ees Gaeee eee 
ing local in their nature as the puff paragraphs which swell the | A posene solace te o'er we, 
are columns of struggling prints in decaying towns; and London | And I know not what this may imply, 
Isi- affairs, however petty, always crush out matter from the pro- For still there keeps floating before me 
but yinces, and take precedence of events which may be truly | A legend of times gone by. 
iot natioual, although occurring far away from the towers of West- 
ifi- minster and beyond the sound of Bow Bells. Local and ‘ pro- | Around me the cool air falls darkling, 
ich yincial ” newspapers act on the self-same principle. | The Rhine flows peacefully oa ; , 
me Acoutemptible kind of London provincialism arises from the While the top of the mountain is sparkling 
ng very fact of its metropolitan situation. Many persons living in With sunlight that soon will be gone. 
to London are accustoined to think that anything happening in Eng- To a wonderful maiden I listen, 
me land or Scotland out of it is unworthy of notice. Intelligent Yonder sits she, exceeding fair ; 
” persons living in the country are accustomed to understand their | See her jewels of gold, how they glisten, 
nd own affairs, and to be more or less intimate with those of London As she combs out her golden hair. 
lar too. But London (common, working, eating, selling, and sleeping | 
od London) understands none but its own. It does not those even of it falls in a golden shower ’ 
he its nearest neighbour. In this very fact there is a wideness given | From her golden comb, a she sings ; 
nd to the provincial view which is almost national, and a narrowness And thrilling and strange is the powes ; 
he imparted to the would-be-national staud-point which is altogether | That through the sweet melody rings: 
a and entirely provincial.—I am, Sir, &c., | Yon boatman feels the song move him, 
of A ScorTcHMAN. It thrills him with nameless woe, 
8. | He sees but the heavens above him, 
” THE LORDS. Neither rock nor reef below! 
he (To THE Epitor. OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | a 
is Srr,—I observe in your last Saturday's number you indulge in a Boat and boatman are downward swinging, 
ie good deal of contemptuous comment on what you call “ the puer- Their course, I believe, is run ; 
ir ilities of the Lords,” in continually rejecting measures which they And this with her wild sad singing 
at themselves fully expect they will be compelled to pass in the end. The river-nymph has done. J. H. 
it You ridicule the notion that they are vindicating their own dig- peaae a 
i- nity by rejecting a measure once only for the sake of their own LAY OF THE TEMPLAR. 
e dignity, and you compare them to a fussy old paterfamilias who is Tue Inns of Court! the Inns of Court ! 
Qu not obeyed in his own house, but shows himself obstinate about Where ouce the Templar bowed his head, 
ly trifles to preserve the semblance of authority. Now, may I ven- Where nursemaids walk and children sport, 
- ture to suggest that there are enough of newspapers that write in Ww here Blackstone wrote and Murray read, — 
g this vein at the present time, without the Spectator adding to the A lasting halo o’er them dwells, 
3 number. A few years ago, if I mistake not, the Spectator would Though dingy look those little cells. 
t have advocated the right of Lords as well as Commons to vote The Queen’s Bench and the Common Pleas, 
7 according to their consciences what they thought really best for The Exchequer Court, the crowded hall 
1 the country, without reference to majorities in another place. And Resound their fame who win large fees ; 
; yet the exercise of that right, it seems, is now to be regarded as ‘Their chambers sent them forth to bawl 
3 puerile, even when the Lords have the rare good fortune to think In strains to them more tuneful far 
4 much with the Spectator on the merits of the question Than ‘Star of the evening, beautiful star.’ 
itself. 
) “This journal,” you say, ‘‘ is as stoutly opposed to secret voting, The Temple looks ey its garden, 
and as convinced that it has not gained, but rather lost something Its garden on the Thames, 
} even in popularity during the last twenty years, as any Conserva- And poe" here, whose heart could harden 
) tive journal; but yet we know and aduit, not gladly, but com- To money's joys and fame's ? 
pletely, that the only result of the veto of the House of Lords For standing in such haunts as these 
would be to secure for next year a very much more decisive ex- Une cannot choose but dream of fees. 
pression of popular opinion in favour of the Ballot than we have A barrister sat in Crown Office Row, 
now.” Surely, Sir, there is something in that admission that ‘That overlooks the river ; 

















argues puerility, not in the Lords, but in the constituencies. If 
the Lords give the country good advice and the country will not | 
have it, I really cannot see how it will be puerile for the Lords to 
give the country their own way the next time ; but I do see a good 
deal of puerility in the notion that because a measure which people 
would not otherwise care about has been defeated by the Lords, 
the country should therefore hail it with an enthusiasm not due 
to its real merits, and insist upon securing for itself a very doubt- 
ful boon, that it may have the pleasure of snubbing the Upper 
House, 

If such be the real state of matters, I can only say that we may 
expect, according to the ordinary course of such things, that a re- | 
action will certainly take place, and that in a few years the opinion | 
of the Lords will be regarded with a uo less irrational deference | 
— it is now treated with irrational disrespect.—I am, 
sir, &c., 


Delancey Street, N.W. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Attorneys bore large briefs below, 


None came to him whatever,— 


At noon they did not cheer his eye, 
And e’en at sunset passed him by. 


‘Oh! where are they, and where are ye, 


My countrymen ?” he sadly said, 


“ And will ye never come to me, 


And is your love of wrangling dead ? 


And must my brain so long confused 
Grow dull for want of being used ? 


*°Tis something, in the dearth of briefs, 


Though subject to this dreary grind, 


To let sweet dreams convey reliefs 


That help to soothe my anxious mind,— 


What other means is left to prove 
For fees my wish, for fees my love! 
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*‘ Must I lament o’er others’ fame ? ; | subtle difference which separates us from one so vividly recalling 
Must I but crawl while others race ? | at every word the tastes and opinions of to-day? A large part P 
Luck! render me, thou cruel dame, | the difference, we are convinced, is that the Roman regarded 
A junior in a Tichborne case,— |this as the mere theatre for the drama of human life: th, 
Of rich estates grant but the prize | interest in nature which makes its laws a part of the nt Soe 
To make a new Sir Roger rise. |of thought was as unknown to him as America. Now, this 
‘Place me on Iatherley’s woollen sack, | mighty, all-permeating influence oe scientific thought is in 
Where nous bat justices and I ae n day, it cannot be denied, hostile to Christianity. It has 
Saal er uelnd Law's tetenn tosh, | oth a direct and an indirect influence in diverting men from that 
Dhsie tek ee Hae, onl tt es he. | ae it absorbs the attention which is demanded by theology, 
Ah! me, such bliss may never bless, — | 16 mesesscde series of ee not easily combined with 
Dash down the cup of happiness.” | those presented to us by t eology. Science shows us an unbroken 
chain of cause and effect, binding past and future iu a sequence 

which admits the invasion of no external force ; theology speaks 
= ——————— ——— | of sin and redemption, of an agency at work which ought not to 

” | have originated, and must be not modified or transformed, but 

B O O K S. | destroyed. Science knows nothing of origin or of destruction 

—_>— | under its eye nothing ever begins or ends, it is only transformed. 
CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM.* | Theology not only starts from the belief in a creation, but demands 
Tras is a series of discourses belonging to the same family as the | space for an infinite exercise of the force that works in creation. 
Bampton and Haulsean lectures. Mr. Zebulon Ely, of New York, | Every prayer presupposes miracle,—not miracle in the vulgar 
founded in 1865 a lectureship on the Evidences of Christianity, sense of startling interference with ordinary sequence of cause and 
and last spring the chair was filled by Dr. McCosh, a Scotchman, | effect, but miracle in what we conceive its true sense, of result 
but now president of an American college, who has written various produced by spiritual agency alone, which is all that we can con- 
works on mental science and theology, one of which was ennobled | ceive of creation. The Christian theology demands this change in 
by the praise of Sir W. Hamilton. His book is written with a great | every life, declaring a new birth necessary to entrance into its 
deal of good feeling; there is not a bitter word from beginning to end, kingdom, and pointing to what it asserts to be the greatest event 
there is evidence of some attempt to understand the thinkers who in history as the type and consummation of the change needed by 
are to be confuted and of a rather wide range of interest on the sub- | every soul. Science looks at every act as an effect of what 
jects they have treated. It isa fairly good compendium of the mat- | has happened before, and asserts that character is only another 
ter-of-course answers to objections against Christianity, and being name for the result of circumstance. ‘Theology says, all preceding 
adorned with a liberal allowance of rhetoric, is, we imagine, likely | events being the same, this act ought to have been different, 
to be popular. We are sorry that this is all the good we can say —all surrounding circumstances being unchanged, this man ouglit 


W. E. H. F. 





of the volume. A careful perusal of it has strengthened the pre- 
judice with which we began against the kind of literature of 
which it is a specimen. We cannot but wish that our children in 
the New World would regard the measures by which we have 
loaded so many shelves with volumes that are no more satisfying 


to the doubter than brine to a thirsty man as a warning | 


rather than an example. The pleading of an advocate may 
be a statement of the truth more adapted to some minds than 
the summing-up of a judge, and the Christian orator need not 
be debarred more than any other from the use of rhetoric. 
but we would not have him give us his rhetoric as logic, and as 
long as chairs are founded to establish the evidences of Christianity 


and none are founded to dispute them, this is what he is almost | 


certain to do. For while rhetoric is the most popular kind of 
reading, and not probably the most difficult of writing, the chain 
of logical sequence is an arduous study to set up and to follow. 
It has become a fashion in our day to depreciate logic, we believe 
to our grievous loss. ‘The part that it has to do in the establish- 


ment of truth—a small, but an indispensable part—would be more | 


often recognized if the hired advocate in religion, like the hired 
advocate in law, were addressing animpartial court. But because 
he addresses those who are anxious to be convinced that somebody 


else’s opinions are wrong, and not to have questions set to rest in | 


their own minds, the quality which tells on his audience is not 


relevance, but eloquence. We regret the increase of this school of 


Apologetics, believing no attacks to be so dangerous as they to 
the cause they uphold. 

That cause, so far as it is the vindication of a spiritual 
universe as an object of study no less fruitful of certainty 
than the visible universe, we hold, however, to be the hope 
of humanity, and in this belief we shall attempt, so far as is 
possible in the small space here open to us, to indicate the source 
and direction taken by two currents of thought which in our day 
lead men’s minds away from theological investigation. And so 
little do these tendencies seem to us inherently evil, that we believe 
all that is vital in them to be owing, on the one hand, to the yearn- 
ing after truth,—on the other, to the appreciation of love. 

No influence has more deeply penetrated the mind of our day 


than that of physical science. Weare not secured fromit by never 


opening a book on the subject ; it may be recognized in the tropes 
and figures of the newspaper-writer, it colours the speculations 
of thinkers who regard it with distaste, and prescribes a 
dialect to writers who are ignorant of every one of its 
laws. We see what it has done for us most clearly when 
we open a classical work. How strangely alike is the world 
of Horace to our own! How strangely uulike! What is the 


* Christianity and Positivism, Lectares by James MecCosh, D.D. London: 
Macmillan. 


| to be other than what he is. It is not that science and theology 
| deal with different subject-matter ; in the broad sense in which 
| we are now using both those words a large part of their field of 
view is common. But by no possibility can you combine the 
different pictures they present into any whole. 

Such is the antagonism between Christianity and the scientific 
| spirit, as they confront each other in our day,—the divergent 
|impulses which lead asunder the men whose aspirations centre 
respectively in the words believe and know. And such, in its broad 
general issue, is the divergence of theology and positivism, for 
positivism, as we understand it, is no more than the scientific 
| spirit, invigorated by its long career of conquest to achieve a 
crowning victory, and add to its wide domain the region peopled 
by the desires and fears of man. But the word * positivism ” is 
generally reserved for another school. We have said that only one- 
| half of the opponents of Christianity in our day find their ani- 
mating impulse in the reverence for truth, we have yet to attempt 
some appreciation of those who turn from it to find a deeper satis- 
faction for the need they feel of some broad human basis for love. 
We speak of those who are attracted towards the teaching of 
Auguste Comte with a hope, more or less definite, of finding in 
it some dynamic force which shall set right the disordered 
machinery of the world. Here we come toa much more decided 
antagonism to Christianity, scientific men as such merely avert- 
ing their attention from it, while Comtists repudiate and seek to 
supplant it. But we must understand what the two sets of men 
have in common, before we can appreciate their distinctive 
peculiaritivs. In both these endeavours it must be re- 
membered that we speak rather of Comtists than of Comte, 
—rather of vague tendencies than coherent doctrines, of strong 
sympathies than distinct opinions. We endeavour to mark out 
not somuch what Comte taught, as what is hailed in his teaching 
by those who would fain see some hope for the regeneration of 
the world, but we must make some attempt to grasp the 
general idea of Comte’s teaching, the power of misunderstanding 
which, we must say in passing, is wonderfully illustrated by the 
volume which has occasioned this notice, and which contains the 
extraordinary assertion that ‘* Comte takes little or no notice of 
our ideas of morality” (p. 168). ‘here are few theologians con- 
| cerning whom the assertion would have been more unfortu- 
nate. 

While it is true that what Comte meant by positivism can be 
exclusively appropriated to his influence only by those who confuse 
the definition of a name with the existence of a thing, the word 
itself should never be dissevered from his celebrated law of the 
three stages through which, he asserts, all human conception must 
pass, —the theological, metaphysical, and the positive. The positive 
| philosophy we, must remember, is that which succeeds the 
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theological and metaphysical. It is distinguished at the outset 
rather by what it renounces than by what it claims. Successively 
receding, as it quits the theological stage, from the conception of 
Will,—as it quits the metaphysical, from that of Cause, philo- 
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sophy, as it enters on its positive maturity, and satisfies itself with | 


the conception of Law, loses in expansion what it gains in dis- 
tinctness, certainty, and system. For what is Will? A something 
peyond all that we can describe when we try to give account to 
ourselves of the origia of any action in which it has issued. What 
jscause? Wecan only repeat the first answer, changing action 
toevent. But when we ask, what is Law? the answer, in Comte’s 
language, is complete. It is ‘the invariable relation of succes- 
sion and similitude.” This is not, as in any conceivable definition 
of will and cause, a mere finger-post, pointing out something ex- 
tending indefinitely beyond itself. It is all that we mean by the 
word. 

Now, it is no peculiarity of the teaching of Comte that this 
conception of law must be extended over the region of human 





actions before science is supreme. ‘This must be felt more or less 


distinctly by all scientific men in our day. ‘The discussions of a| over all the human world. 


great naturalist lead him now to trace the development of 
Conscience, and a systematic treatise on logic includes an in- 





system presents us with little more than this same subordination 
modified by Christianity. Probably the subject members of each 
system were as far from any aspirations after common rights 
as the superior ones were from any readiness to grant them: they 
might wish the relation inverted, they could hardly conceive it 
abolished. But we live in the triumph of democracy. Inequality 
has in our day, per se, become a grievance. I may complain not 
only of the evils which I suffer, but of the advantages which, with 
no superior merit on your part, you exclusively enjoy. This tend- 
ency is potent for good and for evil; it has, we suspect, weakened 
patriotism, but it has evoked a sense of human claim never before 
fully realized. When Mr. Mill was asked—what we still think the 
unanswerable question—how he could find anything but morality, 
as something ultimate, to act as sanction to a code which calls 
upon one man to sacrifice himself for the good of many? he 
answered (in the later editions of his Utilitarianism), ‘“ ‘The unity 
of the human race.” It is quite true that these words have a 
meaning in our time which they never had before. The 
sense of the tribe has widened gradually till it has spread 
That which is first discerned to 
be exceptional privilege is now accepted as common right. <A 
great historian hails as individual virtue the refusal of a Greek 


yestigation of the conditions and operation of Will. But it is | general to enslave Greeks :—the obligation of conferring freedom 
the system of Comte which in our day affords most hope of satis- | on alien races, at the price of large sacrifice, is now recognized by 
faction to the aspirations of minds trained rather in history than nations. ‘The idea which supports this claim is a new thing in the 
in science, and finding their natural field rather in politics than in | world, and lays hold on us with the force of youth. 

physics, after some method which shall subject the world of man| But there must be many, even among those who welcome it 
to that same logical study which in the world of nature has been | most ardently, who ask themselves,—//as this idea of humanity 
so fruitful of result. ‘They see that physical science has laid up| any permanently binding power? Will it help me to endure 
a body of compact coherent doctrine, invulnerable against all the presence of this man who offends my taste? the claims of that 


assailants. In science proper there is no such thing as opinion. | 
The word describes an immature stage of science, a process through 
which it must pass, a blossom which may or may not bring forth 
fruit. After a certain time a scientific opinion must cease to | 
exist, or pass into a received truth. Turn to the world of man, 
andallis changed. What great moral question, started in the 








other who opposes iny interest? ‘The question will be answered 
differently by different natures, but we fear all whose intellectual 
path we are trying to trace would agree in saying, ‘* Attention is 
less wasted on any rival scheme than on Christianity; that, at all 
events, has been tried and proved wanting. If the name of Christ 
was ever a pledge of union, it is now only a badge of party. The 


morning of thought, may we lay aside as settled? ‘The question | crumbling partitions which severed tribe from tribe and nation from 
of free-will was started before that of the relative movement of | nation are now a mere relic of the past; but Christians have replaced 
the sun and the earth; may we say of the earlier question as of | them with enclosures far higher and far more contracted. One 
the later, that expression of doubt about it would betray an advantage there was in the old distinctions,—they at least were 
unsound mind? Is the existence of those who have left this | definite. The tribe wasa distinct, unquestionable reality ; whether 
world (a question which has exercised the thought of man since | a particular man did or did not belong to it was no matter of 





man existed) received with the same kind of certainty as the | 
existence of some mineral which the spectroscope reveals in the 

sun (a revelation of the last few years)? What, say those we | 
are trying to interpret, is the inference from the fact that doubt in | 
the one case is, and in the other is not, a measure of ignorance ? | 
Surely that we should extend the scope of those principles which | 
have made the study of nature a source of knowledge, and finally | 
discard those which have made the study of man a source of | 
opinion. And this is the doctrine which emerges most distinctly | 
on the first attempt to study the writings of Comte. 

This would be much, if it offered no prospect beyond a science 
of man as complete and certain as the science of nature. But how | 
much more does Comtism offer! It is essentially a polity, or rather 
its heart lies in the nexus between a polity and a philosophy. The 
true speciality of Comtism, that which marks its differentia from 
the scientific spirit, and that characteristic which we sought to 
bring out in describing its adherents as men who sought rather to 
love than to know, lies herein, that Comte recognized a hierarchy 
in the human spirit. ‘The fundamental principle of his teaching is 
that one part of our nature is rightful lord over the rest. No theo- 
logian has been severer than he on *‘ the proud illusions of the 
supremacy of reason.” Indeed he accords a warm sympathy to 
Theology on the ground that it recognizes the subordination of 
the reason to the moral instincts, a recognition which even in the 
erroneous form of this early belief, in which service meant slavery, 
he thinks worth any price. It is metaphysic which is his real foe, 
not theology. The search for Causes is to him the most futile of 
all pursuits, the search for Wills was not nearly so unlike the true 
philosophic spirit. 

Now a study of the laws which bind society together with the 
object of binding society more firmly together, presents exactly 
those inducements which stir most deeply the best minds of our 
day. The most obvious characteristic of the times in which we 
live is the tendency to destroy all barriers which separate the 
different sections of society, but at the same time produce a firm 
cohesion within those different sections. That a separation as 
such should be regarded as evil is a new thing in the world. The 
ancient world was almost founded on the subordination of one set 
of human beings to another which we call slavery. ‘he mediaval 


'of Hamlet. 


opinion. But the distinction of ‘ believer’ and ‘ the world’ has 
no such advantage. ‘There is an unquestionably large party of 
adversaries to hate, no doubt, but there is only a very small and 
doubtful body of adherents to love. We must look for a 
bond on ground broader as well as more stable than theirs.” 

When minds, naturally religious, waken up to the contrast pre- 
sented on the one hand by a religion unable, after 1,800 years of 
unshaken dominion, to prevail over its own divisions, reposing on 
pretensions which will not bear any of the tests by which all un- 
questioned truth has been decided, and exercising influence on the 
average minds of to-day through motives largely mixed with 
worldliness, and on the other hand, a religion which has not yet 
had time to split up its followers into parties, which allies itself 
with science, which presents no attraction but the hope of truth, 
it is not wonderful that they should forsake the old for the new. 
It is easy to say they choose the play of /Zamlet without the part 
It does not seem so tothem. ‘ What constitutes 
Christianity ?” they would ask, ‘* but some belief or other about a 
particular man who lived 1,800 years ago, and called himself the 
Son of Man? We sce our Son of Man in the future. We find in 
the ideal of a purified and united humanity all that you say you 
find in the history of an individual. Nay, far more, for our belief 
unites us, and yours only separates you.” 

We have exhausted our space in the endeavour to give some ex- 
pression to views which exclude all that we believe most vital in 
truth. How are they to be met? ‘To a considerable extent by 
doing that which all lectureships established to confute scepti- 
cism are an elaborate device to prevent,—by a sympathetic and 
reverent study of what we oppose. We have tried to show 
how two currents draw men from Christianity, moving those who 
find it unhelpful to a life-long study of truth, and those who find 
it hurtful to a yearning after universal love. If we believe that 
what Christ taught, promised, commanded can give the patience 
and self-suppression of the seeker after truth, and still more the 
patience and self-suppression of the only love worthy of the name, 
we must give no more fees to the counsel for the defence. We 
must seek rather that, however venerable and precious, the things 
which can be shaken may be shaken, that the things which can- 
not be shaken may remain. 
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cognizable only in an ecclesiastical court. It may perhaps gratify 
the officials of the Treasury to know that the cost of an indictment in 


THE 


WALKS ABOUT WAKEFIELD.* 


THE excessive minuteness of detail into which Mr. Banks enters, d — 
and his constant habit of allusion to facts which cannot be | 1658 was only a shilling, and that for a presentment at the assizes 


generally known, will tend to confine his book to a local audience. the chusehwarden had not to pay more than four shillings. Among 
Perhaps, however, these very characteristics may make the book | we constables’ accounts at Wakefield we find such entries as these : 
more popular with that class of people, and all who find their own ane Bellman crying ue Ghowing at cocks, = * Assistance at 
villages honoured with a careful inspection, their own parish | whiping 3 Pogo Se. ; Bellman crying a stop flying kites in 
registers analyzed, and their own names preserved as historical, | streets, Gd. ;” ** Crying mad dogs down on 2nd June, le, Pre Ex. 
may feel such stirrings of gratitude as will tempt them to be pur- | Penses to Pontefract two days respecting Jeremiah Pollard’s pro- 
chasers. There are matters mentioned by Mr. Banks which have S¢¢¥tion, £1 1s. Expenses in pillering Jovemniah Pollard, 183, 6d.” 
some general interest, and certain of the places he visits have | In the parish registers of Ackworth, near Pontefract, we find 
memorable associations. Still, as a rule, the country immediately |# TUAnINg series of comments on the morality of some of 
round Wakefield does not invite the tourist. The town itself | the women who came to be married, and when a birth followed 
has not that activity which marks the other manufacturing centres | 00 800n after a marriage this was set down with the most literal 
of the West Riding, and which attracts such inquiring travellers | Severity after the entry of baptism. The papuene made by the 
as Mr. Walter White to witness the processes of making broad churchwardens at Barnsley between the years 1622 and 1636 
cloth or shoddy, hammering out armour-plates, or pointing | ford some singular matter. Thus we have “ William Roggers 
needles. The description of all these industries in Mr. White's for goinge with six wanderers to Ardsley, ij.d. Mr. Garnett 
Month in Yorkshire makes us look with some curiosity even for makeinge them a pass, iiij.d. Richard White for whipeinge 
upon those straggling lines of mills and factories which go by the _ them according to law, ij.d.” Further on we meet with * toa 
name of towns in the West Riding, and which, though thrown | gut. that come from Boheamea wich could speak nothing but 
together without design, without a decent street, without a | Layttin, xij.d.” Another Barnsley curiosity is the inscription in 


beginning or an end, are fast becoming corporate boroughs, are | the porch of the Friends’ Meeting House, removed to that place 
from a burial-ground at the entrance of which it was put up in 


| 1657. According to this inscription, a field is the proper place for 
| burials, because Joshua ‘‘ was neither Buried in A steeplehouse 
| now called A Parish church, nor in A steeplehouse yeard, but he 
7 ie i 2 » } i erite ra +”? ( \leagzar 
quotes several old accounts which must gratify his native euthu- | WS Buried in the border of his inheritauce ;” and Eleazer, the 
siasm. In the reign of Henry VIII. we are told that | 80a of Aaron, was interred in like manner. Mr. Banks has done 
sm, g : 
| arvice } j . ~ val Aga 2 
Wakefield was by far the largest, the most populous, and the | Some service to his neighbourhood by collecting po matters of 
most flourishing town in the district, double the size of either | local interest, which might well have escaped the eye of a stranger. 
Leeds or Bradford. According to Leland, who visited Wakefield | In one or two places, however, we notice an omission, The 
about 1538, the town was then “a very quick market-town, and | #ccount given us of Walton Hall, the seat of Waterton, the 
meately large; well served with flesh and fish both from the sea | 2aturalist, is very scanty, and this is all the more to be regretted, as 
and by rivers, whereof divers be thereabout at hand, so that all | there are many traditions respecting the late owner, whose quaint- 
victual is very good and cheap there. A right honest man shall | 288, courage, and sagacity made him a memorable character. 
fare well for twopence a meal. The building of the town is meatly Again, in a village church which Mr. Banks mentions there 13 & 
fair, most of timber, but some of stone. All the whole profit of ' collection of old German glass of the most singular description ; 
the town standeth by coarse drapery. There be few towns in the | Mr. Banks dismisses it in a couple of lines, though the details 


inward part of Yorkshire that hath a fairer site or soil about | Would well bear a minute investigation. Such changes as these 
it.” The cheerfulness and prosperity to which this description | would make Mr. Banks’s book more likely to travel beyond his 
bears witness may fairly be taken to have inspired the | 0W® immediate circle, but it needs more enlargement of view to 

| 


| fit it for the general public. 
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claiming or returning members of Parliament, and are sending out 
every day the owners of new fortunes. 

If we go back a little time, we find Wakefield a far more 
important place than most of her modern rivals. Mr. Banks 


name * Merry Wakefield,’ about which there is some dis- 
cussion. One writer attributes the mirth of Wakefield to the 
abundance of malt made in the neighbourhood; another to the | CUBA WITH PEN AND PENCIL.* 

miracle plays which used to be acted in the town, and some of | [7 ig amusing sometimes, and especially at this period of the 
which, still extant, are written in the Wakefield dialect. Mr. year, when everybody is revolving the important question,—where 
Banks doves not pretend that his native place still retains the | to go, what to see, and how to see it? to contrast a few books 
character given it in olden times ; perhaps it is enough for him if | of modern with those of ancient travel. ‘lhe writers in the latter 
it can subsist on earlier memories. The battle of Wakefield, at | case mostly looking down from the heights of an assured position, 
which Richard, Duke of York, was killed by the Lancastrians, is, | detail their experience with the facts and fables they have 
of course, duly mentioned, and we have also a passing allusion to | encountered on their way, with the quiet mind which knows 
the famous Pindar of Wakefield, whose fight with Robin Hood | there is small chance of any statement, however astounding, being 
survives in ballad poetry. But we can imagine that if Mr. Banks’s | challenged; while the modern traveller, especially if he be an 
book falls into the hands of either French or Germans they will | American, has perpetually in his mind the probability and the de- 
sadly miss one historical character, the courageous champion | girability of his readers following in his footsteps. He offers them, 
of monogamy, Dr. Primrose, sometime Vicar of Wakefield. In | indeed, every facility for doing this. He may himself have experienced 
another part of Mr. Banks’s book, where he speaks of the old ruined | many difficulties, may even have made his entire pilgrimage with 
castle of that town, the name of which is spelt Pontefract, but | peas in his shoes, but it will be the fault of his successors if the 
pronounced Pomfret, we have an allusion to the controversy about peas for them are not boiled. He points out every little stone 
the death of Richard II. The guide who took Mr. Banks over the | over which he has stumbled, every little difficulty which a little 
castle was indignant at the scepticism which threatened to put an | more foresight might have avoided. ‘Thus it is with the book 
end to her occupation, and which, moreover, threw doubts on the | before us; there is no longer any excuse for a reasonable human 
authority of Shakespeare. She was fully persuaded that Richard | being refusing, or indeed not at once choosing, to make 
II. came to a violent end in the castle she was showing, and ex-| Cuba the scene of his holiday rambles. We have the 








claimed indignantly, ‘* Why, bless me, it is not so long since! testimony of Columbus, endorsed by no less an authority than the 


There’s people living who remember things, but folks are always 


getting up some controversancy about this.” We think a little 
judicious pressure from Mr. Banks might have induced the good 
lady to name some of the people still living who remembered the 
death of Richard II., even if she would not go so far as to connect 
it with her own childhood. 

Some of the most curious details given us by Mr. Banks have 
been gathered by him with much industry from parish registers 
and the accounts kept either by constables or churchwardens. In 
the Wakefield books we have an entry of the lay impropriator 
being indicted at the York assizes for not repairing the chancel of 
the parish church, which we should have thought was an offence 





* Walks in Yorkshire: Wakefield and its Neighbourhood. By W.S, Banks. London: 
Longman. Wakefleld: Allen, 18371, 


one before us, assuring us, ‘‘it is the most beautiful land eyes ever 
beheld.” And the intending traveller may learn from these pages 
how to choose from his first landing at Havana the best hotels, 
whether his object be ease or economy, the best restaurants, private 
lodgings or boarding-houses. In fact, we have quite made up our 
minds that we are foolish not at once to secure the refusal of those 
desirable rooms, in that ‘quiet decent house, owned by a South 
American, but kept by a German woman who speaks a little Eng- 
lish,” in that “very nice airy situation, overlooking the ocean.” 
It is “‘only one square from the Paseo Isabel, No. 75 Ancha del 
Norte, known as Hotel San Felipe.” Our traveller informs us he 
lived there several weeks very pleasantly, “being desirous of 





* Cuba with Pen and Pencil. By Samuel Hazard. London: Sampson Low, 
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enjoying sea-baths, which are right alongside the house, and con- | enced a good many reverses between that period and the present 
venient enough to slip out of one’s bed in slippered feet, en dés- | moment, when it stands one of the foremost cities of the New 
habille, at early morning, and take a most refreshing and invigor- | World. Mr. Hazard’s historical recollections of the city are 
ating plunge in the old ocean.” We give this as a specimen of the followed by a long ramble through its streets. Every old 
minuteness of detail which characterizes our author. | building, gate, and wall has its separate little sketch and ac- 

We have here a big volume of some 550 pages, illustrated in | companying description. The succeeding chapter embraces the 
almost every page with admirable sketches, leaving nothing to be history of its churches, which seem to abound, and it is within the 
desired by the reader who may have any intention to follow in | walls of its cathedral, beneath a simple marble slab, that the ashes of 
Mr. Hazard’s steps, especially if, Jike him, they are in search of | Columbus seem likely to be allowed finally to rest. Butit is outside 
health. We have, however, constantly to remember that, after all, | the walls of the city we come upon its finest buildings and its 
he is addressing in imagination an American, rather than an | loveliest walks. There is the Paseo Isabel, begun in 1771,—a long 
English audience, and that the distance from New York by a boulevard, with fine buildings with pillared porticoes on either 
good steamer is under four days. Some, however, of our over- | side; the royal prison, on the parade-ground of which, on the 1st 
tasked Londoners might be glad to undertake a longer journey | September, 1851, Lopez met his death. Then the Tacon theatre, 
when they know that ‘business men in New York, who would | constructed in 1858, under the command of Tacon, the Governor- 
not tear themselves away until actually sent away by their doctors, | General, ‘‘whose wise rule has made his name cherished by 
have derived such immense benefit from the sea voyage, that after | every Cuban.” The theatre was built in great degree by 
ten days in Havana they have returned thoroughly recuperated | convict labour. The stranger has ample opportunity to study 
men, so wonderful is the effect of the sea air in the Gulf Stream, | the peculiarities of tropic architecture. Amongst these, nothing 
and the immense let-wp afforded by the entire change of customs, | perhaps would strike the visitor as more to be desired than the 
scenes, and habits at Havana.” | patio, or court-yard, into which all the rooms enter from the in- 

It is so often our misfortune to look at sketches which convey | terior. It is frequently laid out with walks, flowers, fountains, 
no definite impression of the scenes they are intended to represent, | orange, pomegranate, or mignonette trees, a tempting place in hot 
which can be forgotten as soon as glanced at, that it is with real | weather. Of course, not a few pages of description are devoted 
pleasure we record our impression of those in this book. ‘They | to the special manufacture of the place. And we are told that 
vividly depict the habits, manners, customs, and scenery of the the Royal and Imperial Factory of La Houradez, the great city 








country. Here we have the vessel entering port, and we have a | 
view of Havana which at once stamps itself, mere sketch as it is, | 
on the mind. Then two or three sketches of hotels, and we defy 
any future traveller who has looked at them to plead ignorance as 
an excuse for making a mistake between them. ‘Then a view in 
the Parque Isabel, and a sketch of Obispo Street, which will cer- 
tainly have the effect, should the reader ever visit Havana, of 
making him experience the strange sensation of being perfectly 
certain he has been there before. But before proceeding up 
Obispo Street you are allowed to choose your carriage, and 
sketches definite as a carriage-builder’s catalogue are given of the 
various vehicles in use, with the fares of each. 


manufactory, occupies a whole square; and Mr. Hazard adds, the 
highest compliment an American can pay, “Its general arrange- 
ment, the intelligent manner in which its business is conducted, 
and the great spirit of enterprise possessed by its proprietors, 
would do credit to even us Yankees.” We can only add, if 
any one feels any curiosity concerning any part of the process, 
from the special machinery used for engraving designs for the 
paper cigar envelopes, of which there are some two or three 
thousand, to the final finishing of the cigarette, he can satisfy 
himself by a perusal of these pages. The more general reader may 
be interested to know that the average daily production of these 
cigarettes is 2,532,000; and that attached to the building is a 
curious fire machine, by which fires can be instantly extinguished 





“Jt will,” says Mr. Hazard, ‘ take a traveller two or three days 
to get accustomed to the directions and novelties of the different 
streets in a town like Havana.” Very possibly, but he has certainly 
materially smoothed the difficulties in the way. He was determined 
himself to do his sight-seeing systematically, and to give additional 
interest to his personal researches collected from various Spanish 
sources all the facts he could relative to the different localities. 
Several pages are devoted to this subject ; we will merely subjoin 
the account of the city :— 


“The city of ‘San Cristobal de la Habana,’ capital of the Island of 
Cuba, and one of the first cities of the New World, is situated upon the 
bay of the same name, but called originally ‘Carenas ’ (place of repair). 
The foundation of the city dates as far back as 1574, but tradition says 
not in the place it is at present located, but upon the other side of tie 
island, at the place or neighbourhood now known as Batabano, and 
where, it is understood, it existed in 1519, when Hernando Cortes started 
from there on his grand expedition for the conquest of Mexico. Various 
authorities state, however, that on the banks of the river Mayabeque, 
that empties into the bay of Batabano, about fifty persons, on the 25th 
day of July, 1515, settled the town, which, in honour of tho day of its 
erection, or more likely in honour of the great discoverer, they called | 
‘San Cristobal,’ but more lately Havana, from the district in which it was | 





situated. Its location was doubtless selected from the fact of its being | 
afavourable spot from which to carry on a commerce with the South 
American countries.” 

“During its early history, Cuba was subjected to the attacks of the 
buccaneers or pirates, composed of English, French and Dutch, who 
attacked, with fire and sword, the Spanish possessions in America; and 
finally, being sustained by their governments, they came into possession 


| by the use of soda-water :— 


“This is a simple machine, with a receptacle hermetically sealed, of 
variable capacity, full of water saturated with carbonic acid gas, charged 
to its greatest capacity, a pipe, to which is attached an elastic tube, and 
at the bottom a key perfectly adjusted. The high pressure of the 
water makes it discharge itself, the moment the key is turned, with 
such force that it extinguishes by its projection as well as by its 
essential qualities of water and gas.” 

Leaving the subject of cigars, always a specially interesting one to 
the American mind, we have some chapters devoted to Cuban 
manners in general, and those of the citizens of Havana in par- 
ticular, chapters distinguished only for the cleverness of their 
pictures and the vulgarity of their tone. Is vulgarity too strong 
a word? Well, then, we will only say, distinguished by all we are 


_ most accustomed to condemn in Yankee style ; perhaps that style 


is not vulgar in New York. 
About half the book is occupied with the subject of Havana; 
the remaining chapters include descriptions of the principal cities 


and places of importance in the island, with clear details of the 
| government and general administration, visits, of course, to the 


large coffee-growing plantations, and the whole history of sugar- 
making, while the natural wonders of the place, such as the 
beautiful cave at Matanzas, are not forgotten. In fact, our author 
has fairly exhausted his subject, and we may add, apart from any- 


' thing he has written, his sketches will to anyone interested in his 


of Jamaica, Hayti, and other of the islands. On one of these expeditions, | subject well repay a few hours’ study. 


in the year 1528, they attacked and captured Havana, and setting fire 
to it, reduced it to ashes. On account of this, the Governor, Hernando 
de Soto, who was at the then capital of the island, Santiago de Cuba, | 
came to Havana, and upon arriving there, immediately proceeded to put 
the town in a state of defence, beginning with the erection of the fort 


FIGUIER’S REPTILES AND BIRDS.* 
| Wx are late in noticing this book; but it can afford to wait. 


known as La Fuerza. This at once gave importance to the town a8 & | While the charm of the passing productions of the day must be 


fortified place, and at which ever after stopped all the vessels on their 
way to and from New Granada, or Spain, as Mexico was then called.” 

Havana is essentially a modern city. So late as 1800, Humboldt 
describes its streets as being ‘* unpaved, filled with mud, and in 
wet weather almost impassable,” while in the time of Drake its 
houses or buts were of straw and wood, and its streets when the 
obscurity of night came on were in possession of runaway negroes, 
mountain dogs, and crawfish! Mr. Hazard dates the prosperity 
of the city from 1771, when it was declared “open to the com- 
merce of the world in certain articles of grain, &c., used as pro- 
visions, the ports of Seville and Cadiz having previously been 
monopolists of all the trade with the island.” But it has experi- 


caught as they pass, M. Figuier’s volumes will be as attractive ten 
| years hence as they are now. Natural history is never out of 
fashion, and never will be while there there are children to delight 
‘in its wonders, and while the child continues to be ‘the father to 

the man.” Special modes of classification may indeed become so, 
and theories as startling as that of the ‘* Descent of Man” may be 
either exploded or looked back upon from some loftier height of 
_ knowledge, with as little interest as we now give to the early 
| yindications of the Sun’s central position in the universe; but 


* Reptiles and Birds: a Popular Account of their Various Orders, with a Description of 
the Habits and Economy of the most Interesting. By Louis Figuier. Edited and 
| adapted by Parker Gilmore (“ Ubique"), London: Chapman and Hall. 
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careful and patient observations of nature, if prompted by | rooks, the noxious grubs and larve formerly devoured by them 
a genuine feeling for nature, will have a perennial charm. | and consequently kept in check, became most formidable foes to 
White’s Selborne is not one whit less delightful because | the former, and most difficult to overcome. 

it discusses as an open question the now antiquated notion of the | ‘There is no scarcity of amusing anecdote to vary the tedium of 
hibernation of the swallow, or because it inclines toa catholic | scientific detail in this volume, and the amount of intelligencg 
width of belief in the possibilities and in what may be called the | shown in some of them illustrates how very narrow the boundary 
legendary history of animal life. The present writer indeed con- | is between instinct and reason; the urubu (vultur atratus) of 
fesses to have read with great satisfaction (on account of its keen | South America will snatch its food from the very hands of the 
insight into the character and general behaviour of those insects) | Indians, and never failed to attend for that purpose, on the 





an ancient treatise on bees, in which it is stoutly asserted that the 
duty of the drones—beyond that of being the fathers of the hive 
—is to hatch by the warmth of their bodies the eggs of the work- 
ing mothers, who on their return home after the labours of the day 
suffer their useful and obedient mates to enjoy a little air and re- 
creation, when they may be seen taking short flights in the 
neighbourhood of the hive, thus anticipating in their domestic 
economy, it would seem, the destiny of men under the coming 
régime. 

We cannot tell how far M. Figuier has himself gone to nature, 
or how far he is simply a compiler of the researches of others ; but 
he shows a true spirit for his vocation, and has given us a most 
useful volume. M. Figuier begins by expressing his dissent from 
the modern doctrine of development. Yet, on reaching, in the 
ascending series of his works, to the order of reptiles, he binds them 
together with forms so dissimilar, to all outward appearance, as 


| distributions of food which took place fortnightly at the 
|different missions. A urubu, known by its having log 
'a foot, used to come regularly to two separate missions 
| twenty leagues asunder on the appointed days of distriby. 
tion. “A gander in Germany was in the habit of lead. 
|ing an old blind woman to church every Sunday. It guided 
| her by the skirt of her dress, always conducting her to the seat 
in church which she usually occupied, afterwards returning to 
| the churchyard to browse upon the grass; when the service wag 
| over it waited, just like a faithful dog, to take charge of its 
| mistress. One day, when the minister called upon her and found 
| her from home, he expressed his astonishment that the poor blind 
pov should venture out alone. ** Oh! Sir,” replied the 
| daughter, ‘‘ we have no fears about her, the gander is with her.” 
| The cuckoo, it is asserted, has been known to break one of the 
| eggs she finds in a nest at the time she deposits ber own in it, 


birds, the structural evidences of the close relationship between | that the foster parents on returning home may find only the same 
reptiles and birds being too strong to be resisted. This evidence of | number as when they left. Dr. Franklin knew of a raven which 
‘¢a general plan in the organization of all the yertebrate creation” | was much attached to dogs generally, but especially to such as 
does not, he says, involve the necessity of fathoming what is un- were lame; these it would load with attentions and provide with 
fathomable, of explaining what is inexplicable in the works of | bones. This bird had been brought up with a dog which once 
God. Certainly not; but the question is whether the modern | had the misfortune to break its leg. ‘The sight of a lame dog 
search after unity, the belief—whether religious or not—that | evidently awakened in the mind of the raven the memory of its 
‘through the ages one increasing purpose runs,” is not more | friend. Most people have heard of the life and death of the great 
favourable to the growth of true scientific knowledge as well as to | original of the raven in Barnaby Rudge, who, dying before the 
a nobler and wider conception of the universe than the older plan | kitchen fire, “ kept his eye to the last upon the meat as it roasted, 





of purely artificial classification, of constructing a careful and 
ingenious ‘‘ framework or cabinet, into the partitions of which 
many facts may be stowed away, carefully docketed for future 
use.” Observation is the corner-stone of science, and he must be 
careful who builds upon it, but that is not a true scientific spirit 
which refuses to follow the plain indications of facts for fear they 
should lead into the forbidden regions of theory. It is not, how- 
ever, from a scientific point of view that we intend to look at M. 
Figuier’s Reptiles and Birds, we prefer to show our readers what 
sort of entertainment they will find in its pages. 

It would perhaps be hypercritical to object to a tone of French 
sentiment running through the work of a French writer, but we 
confess we should prefer greater simplicity of treatment to the 
heroics in which M. Figuier is fond of indulging. In speaking of 
the green ibis, for instance, he says, ‘‘ they are monogamous, each 
pair swearing, as it were, eternal fidelity to one another, and 
death alone can sever the bonds fortified by affection and habit ;” 
and in the very curious account he gives of the domestic economy 
of the stork, he contrives to create a whole romance after the 
most approved French models, only the injured husband appears in 
it to have felta keener sense of the injury done him than is always | 
apparent in stories of that class drawn from human life. He 
does not give his authority for the strange fact, if fact it be, that 
the inhabitants of Smyrna, knowing the susceptibility of the stork 
race on points of family honour, ‘‘ divert themselves by putting 
hen’s eggs into the nest of the stork. At the sight of this unusual 
production, the male allows a terrible suspicion to gnaw his heart. 
By the help of his imagination he soon persuades himself that his 
mate has betrayed him. In spite of the protestations of the poor 
thing, he delivers her over to the other storks, who are drawn 
together by his cries, and the innocent and unfortunate victim is 
pecked to death.” 


and suddenly turned over on his back with the sepulchral cry of 
‘Cuckoo’”! In South America the care of the poultry yard is 
entrusted to a bird called the faithful Kamichi (palamedes 
cristata), one of the grallatores. This bird, commonly called the 
chaja, takes his charges out in the morning to the fields, brings 
them home at night, and defends them with beak and wing against 
birds of prey. 

Even in reptiles, though the intelligence is of a lower kind, and 
more resembles cunning, it is far from wanting. Mr. Petherick’s 
story of the female crocodile who, seeing some men take her eggs, 
followed them closely along the stream till she saw them lighta 
fire and put her eggs within it, when, making a rush to their 
rescue, and being beaten back, she went mad with grief and rage, 
and from a harmless brute became the terror of the neighbour- 
hood, shows how much of what is called human feeling and sense 
there may be in one of the lowest orders of animals. We might 
extract other examples of the same thing from the work before us, 
but we have said enough to send any one curious in such matters 
to its pages, where they will find plenty both of instruction and 
amusement. 

The woodcuts with which it is profusely illustrated are pretty 
and graceful, but not lifelike. We should scarcely recognize our 
familiar friend the robin as he appears in fig. 248, and many of 
the others are equally untruthful. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tur Magazines are not specially bright this month ; they rarely 
are in August; but each of those we have time to read contains at 
least one good paper; and after all, as the publisher said, ‘* How 
much genius am I expected to provide for half-a-crown?” Black- 
wood, for instance, is a little dull, at least we are rather bored 





M. Figuier is a staunch advocate for birds against the senseless 
prejudices or greedy desires of their destroyers. Larks, he declares, | 
unless protected by legislative measures, will soon be extinct in 
France; and no one, we think, can have travelled over the wide | 
cultivated lands of South Germany without being struck by the | 
(to English ears) unnatural silence of those sunny plains; no 
wonder, when song thrushes are relentlessly pursued for their 
delicate flesh, and even robins are looked upon as ‘ excellent 
game”? As to the destructiveness of birds, we are told that in 
the ‘‘ Palatinate, after sparrows were proscribed and exterminated, 
the inhabitants were under the necessity of reimporting them, in 
order to arrest the ravages of insects, which, in consequence of 
this bird’s absence, had multiplied in a frightful manner ;” and 
that in Norway, where laws were made for the extermination of 





by its piece de résistance, the financial condition of France, full 
as it is of information; but the purchaser who is disposed to 
grumble either has not read ‘* The Maid of Sker,” or does not 
appreciate literature of the most perfect kind. If he has 
not read it, we advise him to begin, to get through it slowly, 
and then see if, among other things, he has a perfect conception 
of Davy Llewellyn, a conception such as he seldom attains of any 
of his most familiar acquaintance. If he has not, if he has not 
added another character to his gallery and enjoyed himself 
exceedingly for half an hour, let him betake himself to the 
Statistical Society’s journal, for humour of the best kind, the 
humour that never laughs out, but smiles pityingly with the 
faintest sub-trace of contempt, is outside his appreciation. We 
have not seen anything so good as the garrulous, self-righteous, 
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conceited, unprincipled, efficient, and kindly Davy Llewellyn for | vently wishes that they were shipped all safe to their ultimate 
a long while, any specimen of literary vivisection so keen, | destination. Mr. Albert Dicey’s paper on the development of 
yet 80 entirely untouched with malice or dislike. The _ Common Law is interesting and original, but we should 
man who can steal a wrecked boat, thank God for her, | rather demur to his notion of the influence of fees ia 
and in perfect sincerity describe himself as hiding her oars ‘lest | inducing the Judges of old days to stretch their methods and 
some vile wrecker should make off with her feloniously,” is a new | powers of affording remedies for wrongs. French judges were 
and delicious type of character, and will, we trust, be thoroughly paid by fees too, and built up no system like ours in its appli- 
worked out. What would Davy Llewellyn do under a temptation | cability to any conceivable case; while the tendency of fees in 
against which his creed had fortified him, as it evidently had not | Spain has been to make judges delay decisions. We suspect that 
against wrecking? The letter, too, from Brigadier-General Adye | national characteristic, a passion for doing justice without 
js well worth study, though the Artillery chief only endorses the | departing from old forms, had much to do with it, just as 
plan for forming an army originally proposed by Lord Sandhurst, | it had with the extraordinary and almost unintelligible 
universal training for one year in the Militia, with permission to | readiness of English barristers and civilians to administer 
all who have passed that term to volunteer into the Line. | Hindoo and Mohammedan law. ‘Ihe French, Dutch, and 
That would give us an Army, and a drilled people too, | Danes in India superseded both at once, but the Englishman was 
and make the country at least as safe and strong as we should | quite content to stretch the old formula until he could meet the 
like to see it; but will Brigadier Adye just tell us how to make | new fact. ‘Two books, now rarely used or seen, Marshman's Guide 
that pass through Parliament? We do not believe there are ten | ¢o the Regulations and Beaufort's Digest of Criminal Law, illustrate, 
educated men in the country who have not accepted that plan, or | perhaps, more perfectly than any works in existence the English- 
three who believe that it would be possible, except under threat | man’s method of making any rules, so that they be but radically 
of invasion, to get it through the House of Commons. just, suit any circumstances. ‘The Anglo-Indians actually con- 

Fraser is dull, too; but there is a paper on ‘Future Naval trived to develop a commercial law out of the Koran, a feat at 
Battles” which will be interesting to all who care about the | least equal to anything that Darwin has suggested. 
defences of the country. ‘The writer believes firmly in the torpedo Mr. Trollope’s new story, ‘‘‘The Eustace Diamonds,” goes on 
asa weapon of offence, and believes that, armed with it, a little | Well in the Fortnightly, his Becky Sharpe fighting hard for her 
gunboat might destroy a very great ship. He believes for the | treasures, but the paper of the month is that on ** Prohibitory 
present that Captain Harvey's torpedo is the best, and gives us | Legislation in the United States.” The writer, Mr. Justin 
this short description of it, too short to be very intelligible to | M‘Carthy, declares as the result of his personal observation that 
laymen :— prohibitory legislation, both in Maine si ee 
ita . , : F ’ failed, that you can get liquor when you like and where you like, 
Captain F. Harvey, R.N., has directed his attention to perfecting a in spite of on or ™~ law is strict, opinion among the 


form of towing torpedo, proposed niany years ago by his uncle, Captain Shen ee 
John Harvey, R.N. He has succeeded in producing a small torpedo | respectable classes is stricter, and a clear majority is in 


which diverges at an angle of 45°, at a distance of from fifty to two|fayour of repression: but the system breaks down 
- ; ; _two | § pression ; ystem _ breal 
hundred yards, when towed at high speed, and is exploded by collision in presence of the crave and the profits it brings, pro- 


with the oppesing vessel. Exceedingly simple in its construction and = . aes 
manipulation, the towing torpedo yet requires great skill and experience | fits which enable the rum-sellers to demoralize the police. This 
to insure that the explosion shall be effected against a submerged por- | is of course complete evidence as to the failure of the Maine system, 


tion of the hostile ship; but it is probable that, by a suitable increase of | byt though no friends of total hibiti must demur to the 
the 76 1b. gun-cotton charge, the destructive f bi - . ee seg - eapmgiaies : 
grey ene, Ce Siete Bese day Se Gee eave deduction that because this system fails so must every other. To 


tive when the contact takes place at the surface of the water, even a 
against armour-plating. Should explosion at the surface be made to | say that a teetotal Government backed by a teetotal majority 


suffice, no special skill would then be required in applying the towing | could not put drinking down, is to make a large draft upon our 
torpedo, and any seaman accustomed to the ordinary handling of a belief in the force of artificial desires. There may be difficulties 


ship would be able to use it effectually. Moreover, the high speed 7 ace 
which is now deemed essential to its successful application would be of | Created by geography in some places, but it is surely not true that 
less consequence, and the area of its employment be proportionately | drinking could not be stopped, say in the Isle of Man, by severe 


enlarged.” fines upon every man who sold a glass of grog, fines with a mean- 
No less than five vessels were thus destroyed during the American | ing in them, say fines of two years’ income, with five years’ im- 
war by torpedoes affixed to outriggers, and used offensively, and | prisonment as the alternative in the case of men of straw. 
it is evident that the invention is susceptible of vast improvement, | It would be utter tyranny, but it would not only extin- 
though we cannot get over our impression that the next great | guish drinking, but in five years beget a conviction that the 
instrument of naval warfare will be a method of throwing barrels | swallowing, say of beer, was a highly immoral act. Mr. McCarthy 
of nitroglycerine to explode on percussion downward. ‘There | gives no evidence on the other point on which the world wants 
isa power of destruction at sea latent in that nasty stuff which | some, namely the tendency of teetotalism to develop the practice of 
the devil will contrive to utilize somehow and some day. ‘The re- | opium-eating, and we presume from the absence of reference to it 
maining papers in Fraser are all but one too heavy even for us, | that it has not been observed in America. It has, we fear, in Lin- 
who desire padding in magazines; and the one on “ Paris just | colnshire, and even in Mecca, where it is held to be at least as 
before the End,” though light enough and readable, seems, so fast | immoral as rum-drinking. How odd it is, by the way, that gluttony, 
does the world move, out of date. which struck our fathers az such a vice, should have disappeared 
Macmillan is an average number as to its serious articles— | from the catalogue of the deadly sins, the only instance we know of 
though if the story called ‘“* Marie” be fiction, its author has ex- | in ethics of such a change of feeling. ‘There are plenty of gluttons 
quisite power of giving readers pain, but ‘‘ A Week in the West” | left, but people condemn them as fools ignorant of the power of the 
promises excellent things. A gossipy book about America | fiend dyspepsia rather than as sinners. 
is much to be desired, the place makes men so didactic. A| ‘Chere is a paper by Matthew Browne in St. Pauls which will 
traveller who tells an inquisitive bagman, wearying to know his | give amateur journalists information, aud is exceedingly readable 
trade, that he “ travels in beetles,” is sure to be an amusing com- | besides, but which contains, as we think, a mistake. Mr. Browne 


panion, and Continental tourists will be delighted with this ex- | says the best way for a beginner is to study the kind of contribu- 


planation of that fearsome phenomenon, an American lady's | tion which is accepted, and in one way that is true. It may 
| enable a man with more brains than experience to avoid mistakes, 


luggage :— 
=a ; a lad a initiates and reduce himself down to the level of intelligible writers ; but it 
ust then the hotel omnibus drove up, laden with tourists and those | i, 10+ what he means, namely, the quickest practical way of get- 


vast, iron-bound, round-topped receptacles for wardrobes, which acom- | ‘* se: icine: 4 
pany American ladies on their wanderings. I have remarked that the | ting employment. ‘That is without doubt to get up some subject, 
old English passion for solidity breaks out in this direction of trunks | the more out-of-the-way the better, and get an order to write on 


amongst their descendants in the New World nore than in any other. | that (Ordered work is always carefully considered work. because 
Indeed, I scarcely know where else to look for it. Yankeo notions in s : : : ; 
~ the proprietor has to pay for it; and if well done, the favour is 


general may be makeshifts for the day, but Yankee trunks are built for eer 
posterity, Amongst so practical a folk the reason is not far to seek. | reckoned one received, not given, and the next proposition is pretty 
In Wy eog | in sero or, indeed, he er — “3 oe /sure of a favourable hearing. ‘That is a “ practical” wrinkle 
with whic am familiar, is all manner of unoffending lugguage used | . ss * “ on 

80 atrociously as in America. A perfect system of ye 4 and | worth, we think, more than most discussions on ‘ aspirants,” and 
delivery is supplemented by a brutality of treatment in transit which | Very much at their service. 

Would try the constitution of the toughest bull's hide bound with brass | ‘The Miss Austen of our day—Miss Austen with brighter wit, 


(like Roderick Dhu’s shield). I speak feelingly on the subject.” | and deeper humour, and wider knowledge—reviews in Cornhill the 
Man must do something for posterity, and the Yankee builds | Miss Austen of ovr mothers, and naturally does it with insight 
trunks, and the European, as he meets them on omnibuses, or in and affectionateness ; but for the average reader, the paper of the 
hotel passages, or worst of all, in the gangways of steamers, fer- | month is the one absurdly named ‘‘ Consule Julio,” a biography, 
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probably founded in fact, of the kind of man, part savant, part | How immense was the imposture of this plea will be seen at once if 


politician, part lunatic, with high mental powers, deep conscien- | 


we reflect that if this imaginary p/ébiscite had been realized, an enor- 
mous majority of the Catholics of the universe would have voted for 


tiousness, and total inability to uaderstand the world, who would | the Papal infallibility. What these men hated most was the existence 


naturally come to the top in a Parisian Commune. 


charming paper could not be written, or one which suggests more | ¢rror as it arose. 
thoughts as to why, in an over-governed country like France, | nuked Gus Gin tdaieenel altene, 


A more | of an ever-watchful tribunal at Rome, ready to lift up its voice against 


Nothing is more remarkable in the whole controversy 
| than the air of injured innocence with which it is urged that nothing ig 
What they really wanted was free 


people think insurrection the only remedy; or why, io a country | Christianity. Their practical aim was an unlimited licence to remake 
like Russia, which is not only over-governed, but dishonestly | Christianity as they pleased without let or hinderance. Each scienceclaims 


governed, secret societies with ‘ Destrue” for their only motto 


the right of fashioning the faith after its own image. A philosopher 
| like Dr. Frohschammer would temper revelation by philosophy, while g 


should flourish, and gain followers, and become, like one branch of | historian would put upon facts his own interpretation without interrup. 
the Nihilists, dangerous to the State. Thousands of men have | tion from the central authority of the Church. Christianity, however, 


died in Russia for the sake of a negation, a fierce defiance to 


| has been for nineteen centuries before the world, and its principles 
| ought really by this time to be immutably ascertained. No now or 


what they considered Devil, just as Torreau died in Paris shout- | arbitrary power has been put into the hands of the Sovereign Pontift 
ing ‘* Vive la Republique!” which, though not a negation, is in its | He judges according to the ancient rules of the Catholic faith. The 


way destructive too. 


And lastly, here is the Contemporary, full this month of | 


issue and the meaning of the Vatican Council is the declaration on the 
part of the Church that by defining the infallibility given by Christ to 
the Holy See she assumes the attitude which will best enable her to fui- 


articles at which any editor would have clutched, —Odger’s idea of fil her mission of preaching the Christian faith most clearly and most 
a social revolution, explained elsewhere ; “* What is Death?” by the | readily to the modern world.” 


Bishop of Gloucester; ‘* The Problem of Evil,” by Professor Frohs- 
chammoer ; and two papers, either of them worth its whole cost, by 
the late Profexsor Grote on a future state, and by Father Dalgairns 
on ** Infallibility.” Few men interested in theology at all but will be 
interested to see what Mr. Grote has to say on such a subject, but 
we must speak of him hereafter, and we have no space in an 
article Jike this for a full review of Father Dalgairns. 
may for the present call attention to his style. 
Catholics, with their personal independence and habit of 
facing opponents fairly, peculiarities of theirs not as reli- 


gionists, but as Kaylishmen, are introducing a new and most | 
welcome style into Roman-Catholic controversy. The distinctive | 


style of the Catholic apologists is scholastic, feeble, and either 
treacly or vituperative; but these Englishmen are talking out 


fearlessly, as if they had no arriére pensce, no inner fear of free | 


discussion,—as if they heartily believed, as indeed they do, that a 
rather badly instructed old man at Rome was a funnel for the 
Spirit. Father Dalgairns writes like Mr. Harrison, in good 
savage earnest, using arguments men can understand, appealing to 
human sympathies, telling the story, if not of the facts, at least of 
the thought the facts excite within him, as a preacher would 
if a preacher were now-a-days ever carried away. Nosuch defence 
of infallibility in point of style has ever come before us, nor do we 
believe that any man capable of understanding the issues involved 
can read it without admitting that he is more fully satisfied than 
he was ever before that he understands the charm of the new 
doctrine for convinced Ultramontanes. ‘The following plea, 
not for the truth of the dogma, but for the fitness of the time 
chosen to proclaim it to the world, deserves respect, if only for the 
language in which it is conveyed :— 

“TI think with these facts before us it will be easy, even for those 
outside the Church, to comprehend the drift of the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, even of that which must seem most strange to Pro- 
testant minds, the definition of the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
It is marvellous to me how the German Liberal Catholics have managed 
to couceal the real pointat issue. They have contrived to throw on the 
majority the odium of aggressiveness, while in point of fact their own 
aggressions were such that a universal cry arose from all parts of tho 
Catholic world for the only adequate remedy. They complained that 
the definition was unculled for, because no heresy required it, and they 
trusted to the profound ignorance of German ecclesiastical affairs, which 
generally prevails, to enable them to conceal the audacious and tumul- 
tuous errors which had been produced by Catholic teachers in German 
universities. They continued vociferating, ‘Peace, peace!’ when 
there was no peace. They diverted our attention to the doings of 
Pope Formosus, while the real question was whether they were to 
be allowed with impunity to broach theories of revelation which 
revolutionized Christianity. It was a real danger for Christendom. 
The German intellect has powers of fascination which cannot be 
ignored. In vain does the rest of the world ery out that 


German theories are unintelligible nonsense ; Europe listens in spite | 


of itself. Just as the Ancient Mariner forced the bridal guests to 
listen to his wild, mysterious song, so the great genius of the German 
race compels the universe to stop in its course and pay attention to 
systems which charm in spite of their obscurity. Out of a university 
established, like Tiibingen, in the third-rate town of a small kingdom, 
have issued schools of thought which have shaken the faith of half 
the world. It was impossible for the Catholic Church to overlook 
the danger. The sole remedy for such a state of things was the 
declaration on the part of the Catholic Church of its belief in the 
existence of a permanent tribunal, capable of judging each heresy as 
it arose. Tho time was gone when an (ecumenical Council could 
meet the peril. When each professor could devise a new system of 
Christianity, and whilo retaining the name of Catholic teach it to 
Catholic youth, it was in vain to summon bishops from America and 
China to put down a Protean foe, who might have taken another 
shape while they were on their way. Rapid, bold, unhesitating, 
modern thought spreads like wildfire. This the German theologians 
well knew, and their whole efforts had been directed to establish 
theories of infallibility which absolutely neutralized the power of 
the Church, and changed its constitution. They placed the seat of 


But we |} 
These English | 


| And cannot Mr. Dalgairns see that in that eloquent outburst of 
| thought he is claiming the very right of thinking for which the 
| Germans contend, and against which the dogma is directed? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
arc eciniain 
A Century of Scottish Life. By the Rev. Charles Rogers. (Nimmo.)— 
This volume may be said to be founded on the reminiscences and ex- 
| periences of the author's father, a Scotch minister; but Mr. Rogers has 
collected from various sources, published and unpublished, a quantity 
| of materials more or less valuable out of which he constructs a meritori- 


| ous work. The clergy of course figura among the best sayers of good 
things; and Dr. Rogers finds a very plentiful gleaning, even after the 

| harvest gathered in by Dean Ramsay; wo may quote the wit of a certain 

| Mr. Birnie, who, being called on to decide a question as to a right to 

| sittings between the tailors and the shoemakers of his tow, pronounced 
judgment in the following couplet :— 


“Tt is weel ken'd thro’ all the toun, 
We draw on our hose befure our shoon ;” 


and that of an Orkney minister, who being called on to baptizo one of a 
very numerous family of Sparks, gave out as a hymn :— 
“ As Sparks in close succession rise.” 
On the other side, we have this. A reverend gontleman complained of 
having been much reviled, aud of having been cven compared to the 
devil. Putting out his foot, he said, “I ask if you see any cloven foot 
ithere?” “Tak aff ye’'re shao” (shoe), shouted a youth in the gallery. 
| But as good perhaps as anything in the book is the anecdote about “Chris- 
| topher North” and Professor Aytoun. Mr. Aytoun was wooing Miss 
| Wilson, and had obtained the lady’s consent conditionally on that of her 
| father being gained. This Mr. Aytoun was much too shy to ask, and 
| he prevailed upon the young lady to ask for it herself. “‘We must 
deal tenderly with his feelings,’ said hearty old Christopher. ‘I'll write 
my reply on a slip of paper, and pin it to your back.’ ‘Papa's answer 
is on the back of my dress,’ said Miss Jane, as she entered the drawing- 
room. Turning her round, the delighted suitor read these words, ‘ With 
the author’s compliments!’” Somo sketches of ‘ Lowland and Highland 
minstrels” conclude the volume, and contain some songs which aro quite 
worthy of being better known than they are. 

Only a Girl's Life. By Mrs, Jerome Mersier. (Warne and Co.)— 
This is a little story the purpose of which is worthy of all praise, and 
which is not unskilfully written. Mrs. Mersier describes her tale as 
“a story which is too true.” It gives the life of one Marjory Earnshaw, 

|a dressmaker’s apprentice, who withstands temptation herself, helps 
| another less vigorous and strong of purpose to withstand it, and suffers 
grievously from the effort which sho makes in so doing. We follow her 
fortunes with interest, and we are glad to leave her—for the tender- 
hearted author relents at the last—in the happiness which she deserves. 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of “Everley.” 
(Longmans.)—The author really ought not to use such an extravagant 
amount of materials in constructing a tale of very moderate siza. She 
introduces us to her heroine, and in the very first chapter makes au 
heiress of her, tells us of a mysterious promise made years before with 
which her spirit is burdened, and hints that she may have some brother 
or sister unknown turning up at the right timo. Now, everyone of these 
three things might well be made the foundation of a novel,—whata 
fertile subject especially is tho heiress-ship? It is almost as delightful 
as having a fortuno left to oneself, is this inheritance coming into the 
possession of a hero or heroine, of which the author has in a way the 
handling. Gabrielle Hopo is really too lucky a being. A fortune, a 
love affair complicated to the point of intense interest, but stopping 
short of agony, the dearest and most devoted of sisters turning up just 
when she is beginning to be somewhat lonely,—everything is heaped 
upon her; any future offspring of our author will seem but poorly pro- 
vided for in comparison. Seriously, all this is a defect of art; tho 
skilful working out of a single point is what the writer of a tale like 


infallibility in the consent of the whole multitude of the faithful. this should aim. There is plenty of reason for thinking that the author 
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of Heatherbrae could do it very well; for she sketches character and 
manners with much force, and gives proofs of mastery of both the 

thetic and the humorous. Adam Clack, Gabrielle’s factotum at her 
country house, isa characteristic figure, and the adventures of Aileen, 
the “new” sister, are prettily and pathetically told. 

Caught in the Toils. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. (Skeet.)— 
The author can probably connect this title with the story which it may 
be supposed to describe, but we feel unable to do anything of the kind. 
The whole book indeed has an oddity and inconsequence about it which 
it is difficult to characterize. A certain Mr. Lister, who has been very 
jadolent and somewhat extravagant, has a fortune left to him on the 
qoadition of keeping a number of animals on which the testator, a mis- 
aothropical old uncle, has concentrated his affection. Now this might 
be made the plot of a farce or novel of the farce kind, but it is not 
suited for anything else. As a matter of fact, little use is made of it ; 
tha real interest of the story turns upon tho love-affairs of Mr. Lister's 
daughter, a haughty young woman who contrives to dismiss the man 
qhom she really loves, and who marries a young squire whom she does 
not care about in the least. Tho deserving lovor is finally rewarded, 
after what has now become a common fashion with novelists, with the 
hand of a younger sister, and so the tale ends. We seo no reason why 
these incidents, skilfully treated, might not have been made, as indeed 
they have been made often enough before, into a good story. Here they 
are oncumbered with a mass of intolerably dull common-place talk, and 
in consequence Caught in the Toils is about as tedious as anything that 
we have had to read of late. 

Hero Trevelyan. By Georgiana W. Craik. (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co.) —We confess to a weakness for Miss Craik’s novels. We do not 
know that the weakness is very defensible, they are not high, they are 
not deep, they are not wide from any intellectual point of view, perhaps 
not even from an artistic one; but they are—we fear we must use a 
word we detest—healthy. <A breath of fresh, wholesome, every-day 
life blows through them. Here is a slight tale, with no murders or 
suspicions of murders, with nobody to run away with anybody else's 
wife, or wanting so to run away, with no mystery, and no attempt at 
one, for as Miss Craik says to the reader, even at the most trying moment 
of her heroine’s illness, ‘* You know Hero did not die at this time, or I 
should not be writing her story now.” Said story is more novellette 
than novel, is simply a clever, unfinished sketch, rather suggestive than 
complete, like an artist's study. There is, moreover, in it a raciness and 
laughter-provoking power sadly wanting in novels of far greater 
pretension. 

Kelly's Post-Office Guide to London (Kelly and Co.), appears in a second 
edition, and is as excellently put together as that proceeds him the same 
establishment, It is in fact an admirable handbook to every object of 
jnterest in London, and combines the merits of much resdarch and con- 
siderable literary merit. The headings of some of the chapters will give an 
idea of the range of its contents. “The Rise and Growth of Medixval 
London,” ‘‘The Amusements of London,” “The Food of London,” “ The 
Religions of London,” &c. One chapter, which is furnished with a plan 
by way of frontispiece, treats of the Exhibition of 1871. The volume 
is furnished with a very clear and well-executed map of London. 
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Moxon’s Popular Poets, Burns’ Works, ed by W. M. Rossetti ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Otto (Dr. E.), The German Reader, part 1, cr 8vo.. messoveany 0 
Parker (Theodore), Works, vols 13 and 14, er 8v« .(Triibner)—each 6/0 
Poisoning and Pilfering, Wholesale and Retail, cr 8vo .......... snugman) 10 
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Reilly (A. A.), The Valpelline and Southern Valleys of Monte Rosa (Longman) 6/0 
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Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Straud, W.C. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very ( XYGENATED 


; _ CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 


Some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, draught, and from its spec 
| process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly i - in packets, is; Sila, Su vad 40 ea! 

suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Pauls Churchyard, 
Wholesale Depot, GA Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | Laboratory, 36 Loug Acre, aud all Druggists. 


“KINAHAN’'S . LL. WHISKY,’ 
On seal, label, and cork. 


Street, W. 





bgt and CU., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their f ! 

} i isky is ree ende y »dies o- | PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baroa Liebig 

No. ily Claret, 14 f i ’ ‘ Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro , TRACT of quiring | 

Noa. Diy } ween ne Hf ened an ro | fession in preference to French Brandy. ‘Supplied in | the Lnventor’s Siguature oa every jar, beng the oaly 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s | casks and cases for home use or exportation. - 
= tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©v., 


K INAHAN’S.LL. WUISK Y.— | Royal Irish Distilleries, Beifast; or at their London 


‘ Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element | 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative | 
ial action ou food during the | this Powder, w 


Roberts (M.), Tract on the Addition of Elliptic and Hyper-Elliptic Integrals,8vo “* 
(Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 3/0 
Routledge’s Comic Readings, Ist series, 12mo ...... seseesee(Routledge) 1/0 
Russell (W. C.), The Book of Authors, a Collection cisms, &c....(Warne) 3/6 
Sister May: a Novel, by Author of Margaret's Engagement, 3 vols cr 8yo(Bentley) 31/6 
DSS (Ems) Beery OF ONE, MORO ....r0rcrsecanssovccssosovescevessesennsnccceseecencest ED S/O 
Temple (Bp.), Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel, 1862-7, 2nd series, 
RIBEIRO ..crscocesreecsscescencaccesesceseses (Macmillan) 6/0 
Warner (C. D.), My Summer in a Garden, 18M0...........0..00200ee00e0ee(L0W & Co.) 1/6 
Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, vol 20, The Talisman, cr 8vo (A. & C. Black) 36 
Whitehead (H.), Sermons chiefly on Subjects from the Sunday Lessons(Straban) 6/0 




















Warriage. 

AtMA TAbEMA—Eprs—On July 29, Lawrence Alma Tadema, Esq., Townshend 
House, North Gate, Regent's Park, N.W., to Laura Theresa, the youngest 
— of Dr. George N. Epps, 20 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. No 
cards. 





ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, Ls. 

















BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
i wae excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 

Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 

Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 

A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF Cuancery LANE), LONDON, EC. 
rQVHE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 203. Per ream, 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee ove ove ove ooo «- 3/0 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one ose eve ose 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove oo oe 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eee eee 26 


i) 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


Foolseap Papers, blue or cream ... ove eee eve eee 
66 


Outsides Foolseap ... one eee ove one +0 
Letter Paper for Seribbling oan “i plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note a oie «» Ove quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 46, 5,6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
NV OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
uny expense whatever to the purchaser, 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the sama as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING. 
s. d s. 4. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ........0.....0.008 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
1 6 

















Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining ... 6 
Making Bodice and Muvuunting Sleeve Lining .... 1 0 

Skirt into Band mae CO Ol ns - 1105 
Makiug Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Al; aca Pocket ..........s000008 eeeee 1 6), Crape and Rosette .......... 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi... 0 

Pocket .......... peveercecsuveneessoncapes 2 6 Making Low Bodice, 0 





Mounting do., do., Without Pocket 1 6 | SUMALICS ........0..0000ceeeee 
Silk Body Lining 5 6| Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London, 
JAY'S. 

















ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
a PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists aud Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), aud by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists 
64 LUDGATE SILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., » (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, aud cau 
be easily used. Suiflicient to stop six Teeth. Price 43. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweeteus the breath, and for cleansing artillcial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural reduess to the gums, and gives brilliaucy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d, 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 
Og eh cet gtr STRONG BEEF 


TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LLEBLG COM- 


Quota- | guarautee of genuincness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, & 





WATER holds in YF EATINGS PERSIAN INSECT- 

\ DESTRVUYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, 
and all other Insects destroyed by 
1 is quite harmless to domestic 


animals. Svuld in packets, ls; tins, 2s 64 and 4s each, 





Bugs, Cockroache 


| aud all Caemists 
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Now ready, No, 49, for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols. 
ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn's Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


LA! Y JUDITH. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Ktvyestey, Author 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 


“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmont. 


By Percy Firzceratp, 
(Ready this day. 





2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


OLD asthe HILLS. By Dovetas Morey Forp. 3 


vols. [ Yow ready. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By Setwyn 


Eyre. In 3 vols. 


FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S.E. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MupDIE's LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of New Books as they appear on liberal terms. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES FOR AUGUST. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY.—POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 











Mupir’s Serect Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 
City OrriceE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











ne Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
ELGIN SPEECHES. 
By M. E. GRANT-DUFF, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India. 


EDMONSTON and DovGas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


A NEw MeErTuop of CURE, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.”— Spectator. 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bonnett are, we are glad to say, 
— to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
#, 4008. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


May be had from all Booksellers. 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 
HE BOOK of AUTHORS: a Collection of Criticisms, Ana, 
Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to Englishmen of Letters 
in Every Age of English Literature, by W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
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NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, _ 

NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
FOLLE-FARINE. By Ovrpa. 3 vols, 


CHARLES READE'S NEW NOVEL. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


READE. 3 vols. 


(This da Y. 


By Cuartzs 
[This day, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols, (Ready, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * The GLADIATORS,” 
SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great ( 
5 ueen 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladiators.” 3 vols. (Ready, . 
MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


The LONE RANCHE: a Tale of the Stakeq 


Plain. By Captain MAYNE RgID, 2 vols. (Ready, 
FOR VERY LIFE: a Novel. By Hammoy 
MARSHALL, 2 vols. [This day, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 8vo, price One Si illing. 
eo a New and Original Tragedy in Five Aets 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

















Now ready, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
1". FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND, 1570-1870; an 
Historical Essay. By Earl Russev, K.G. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
On Tuesday, the 8th, inst., feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; including a Transcription 
from Euripides. By Ropert BROWNING. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On Tuesday, the Sth inst., 3 vols. post 8y0. 
5 los MEMBER for PARIS. A Tale of the Second Empire. 


SMitH, Evpsr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TMHE INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—See the 

BUILDER for THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4\d, for Plan of the New College 
and particulars—Also for Views of Ancient ‘limber Houses in Germany—Cemeat 
Concrete as a Building Material—Movemeut in Covent Garden—Wood Architecture 
in Nova Scotia—Draughtsmanship in the Sun—l York Street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 
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LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 


“ Everything is to be found at Tu& GRANVILLE.”— Vide articles in Punch entitled 
“*My Health.” 

Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
with the comforts of a first-class Hotel. 

The Cuisino is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. Billiard, Reading, 
and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. Table d'Hote at 6.30. Saline, Iron, Sulphur, Sea- 
Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the Hotel, with experienced attendants. 

Boarding arrangements aud terms on application to the Manager. 

(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) 





“THE SALINE SPA BATHS, 


THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 
ISLE OF THANET. 
Those suffering from debility in any form are advised to try the Ozone Baths, the 
invigorating effects of which are simply wonderful. Cases of Ozone Water, con- 
taining 12 large bottles, price £1 1s, will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 23 6d each 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Welliugton Street, Strand. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor PEPPER’S 'TRIP to 
W WEST HIGHLANDS of IRELAND. Songs by Miss Barth. Engagement 
of George Buckland, Esq., Revival of Henry Russell's songs. Paris as it Was and 














Is, by J. L. King, Esq EE D. Davies Ventriloquist. The Ghost as usual 











LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR ‘FouNDED i836) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may he obtained on application. 
This Society has taken a leading part in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms, 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Marricd Women's Property Act, 1870.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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Of all Retailers. 


NE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 248,—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Illustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


TO THE 
BOOTS 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WwoOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATB HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 
AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, ian sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 








COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Quinine WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


IF YOU VALUE YOUR HEALTH, USE 
RAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each, by all Chemists, 
and by 
. LL. BRAGG, 
i 4 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN bg tee AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 


W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.) 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask aud Bottle from 


ttlers 


and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Bagwsaiss: EDINBURGH. 


EsTABLISHBD 1749. 


LONDON OrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LIONEL anp ALFRED PYKE, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REGISTERED 
“A BYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 


SoLe 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 68 FLEET STREET, LON DON, EC. 
YAUCE.—LEA and PE RRIN s’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS'’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Me oye DOG SOAP, recommended 
by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 
Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Smell, and im- 
proves the Coat. Price 1s; of all Chemists, and of 
BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon Street.—N.B. 




















Beware of low-priced and worthless imitations. 











OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


| THE Qaans | LAUNDRESS USES NO OTaEa. 


LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, sigued “ ZLlizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Ludigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
| SAVORY & MOORE, | 143 New Bond Street, London, w. 


OZOKERIT. 





THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





2s 6d.—Wood Violet. 


(BREIDENBACH’S) 


Wood Violet.—2s 6d. 


“THE PERFUME OF PERFUMES.”"—So_Lp Everywuene. 
BREIDENBACH and CO., Perfumers to the Queen and Royal Princesses, 1578 New Bond Street, London. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Subscribed Capital £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 | 


alance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
WM. JARDINE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
Richard H. SWAINE, 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING | We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
J I N a I A} 4 a 
Buh 


(Signed) 
~ Auditors, 


each. 
Paid-up Capital £1,000,000, Reserved Fund £500,000. | London and County Bank, July 27, 1871. 


DIRECTORS. 
NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, Esq. 
THOS. TYRINGHAM BERNARD, Esq. 
Puitir PATTON BLYTH, Esq. 
THOMAS Stock Cow! 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, E 
FREDERICK HARRISO 


















Lord ALFRED HERVEY 
WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq. 
EDWARD HARBORD LUSUINGTON, Esq 

JAMES Morey, E 
WILLIAM NICOL, , 

FREDERICK YOULE, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—WILLIAM MCKEWAN, Esq 

Cuter INspector.—W. J. NORFOLK, Esq. 

INSPECTORS OF BRANCH I LEMON, Esq., 








and 









C. SHE i, Esq 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT.—J AMES GRAY, Esq. 
Secrerary.—F. CLApprson, Esq 


HEAD OFFICE.—21 LOMBARD STREET. 
MANAGER.—WHITBREAD TOMSON, Esq. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER.—WILLIAM HOWARD, Esq. 





At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
the Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 5rd August, 
1871, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street Sta- 





tion. 

The following report for the half-year ending the 
30th June, 1871, was read by the Secretary. 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the chair. 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the 
balance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
30th of June last, have the satisfaction to report that, 
after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
allowing for rebate and making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, the net protits amounted to 
£90,100 16s 8d. This sum, added to £4,549 Os 8d., 
brought forward from the last account, produces a 
total of £94,449 17s 4d, 


They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent., 
with a bonus of 3 per cent., for the half-year free of in- | 


come-tax, being at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, 
which will ahsorb £90,000 and leave £4,449 17s 4d to be 
carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 

They have to announce the retirement of their 
esteemed colleague, John William Burmester, Esq., from 
the Direction, on account of advanced age, and the | 
election of Frederick Youle, Esq., in his stead. 

The dividend and bonus, together £1 16s per share, | 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office 
or at any of the Branches on or after Monday, the 14th 
inst. 

BALANCE SHEET of the London and County Bank- 
ing Company, 30th June, 1571. | 
Dr. £ 
TO Capital paid UP...ccccccscosesseocvececcseees 1,000,000 0 0 
To reserve fund.. 500,000 0 0 
To amount due by the 
jank forcusto s' 



























balances, &¢ 15 2 
To liabilities on 

ceptances, covere 

by securities ......... 2,640,138 5 9 

i ——-—«*17, 15,126 «(0 11 

To profit and loss 

balance brought 

from last account. $349 0 8 
To gross profit for 

the half-year, after 

making prov ym 





for bad and doubt 
ful debts, Viz......0006 
80 610 














CR. 706 7 OD 
By cash on hand at 
head office and 
branches, and with £ 
Bank of England... 2,150,797 4 
By cash placed at call 
and at notice, cover- 
ed by securities...... 2,151,464 11 0 £ 
ee ne $262,261 15 3 
Investments, viz. : 
By Government and | 
guaranteed stocks 1,400,764 15 9 ] 
By other stocks and 
SCCUTILIES ......000 » 145,102 7 6 
me $5000 8 8 
By discounted bills, | 
and advances to | 
customers in town 
and country .........10,061,582 2 2 
By liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts | 
accepted by the 
Bank (as percontra) 2,640,138 5 9 | 
——. 12,701,720 7 11) 
By Freehold premises in Lombard | 
Street and Nicholas Lane, freehold } 
and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 245,735 910 





By interest paid to customers .......+« 
By salaries and all other expenses at 
head office and branches, including 


income-tax on profits and salaries 107,901 5 3 
£18,901, 79 

Dr. PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, as above... 38,: 6 3 
To expenses, as above ........ 5 3 





To rebate on bills not due, 

new account 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for half-year 
To bonus of 3 per cent. ... 
To balance carried forwarc 





15.708 18 0 
60,000 0 0 
50,000 0 0 
4.449 17 4 


3,280 6 10 








Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last £ 
ORIG | ssacavsascsnesneoksensstannnlaneevinnieees 
By gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provision fer bad and doubt- 
Seb BOWED ccccccoccoveccess sonceee wesccecseroceesocs 251,951 6 2 


6 10 
‘ 








£256,280 


CAPITAL, £5,000,000 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted: 

1. “That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the Shareholders.” 

2. “That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 

| Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company.” 
(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the 
resolved, and carried unanimously: 





3. “That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
for his able 


sented to William Champion Jones, Esq., 
and courteous conduct in the Chair.’ 
(Signed) P. P. BLytu, Deputy-Chairman. 
(Extracted from the minutes.) 
(Signed) F. CLApPPIsON, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY 


a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. for the half-year endiag 30th June 
1871, with a bonus of 3 per cent., will be PAID to the 
Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 
Street, or at any of the 
or after MON DAY, the Mth inst. 
By order of the Board, 
W. McCKEWAN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard Street, August 4, 1871. 


A LLIANCE ASSURANCE 

Ps COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudon. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on fayour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
| BJ issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
| money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ares LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum, 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities | 


amount to £957,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 


The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
* The Life Assurance Comp:nies’ Act, L870,” together 


with prospectuses, may be had on application 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
f AccIpENTs Cause Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
With tae 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £5 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance ai the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Otfices, | 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Oh gee ye at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. | 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. | 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 


| at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on | 


terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. | 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


7" NATIONAL BANK of} 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
| PAip up, £1,000,000, 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, EC. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. | 

CircuLak Notes and Lerrers of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homs and 
Foreign Travelling: also for Business Purposes, 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all, 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 


is also transacted. 


WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, y London Office. | 


chair, it was 


BANKING 
4 COMPANY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 


Lombard 
Company's Branch Banks, on 


' movements, and presides over every action wh 


: 
TO CAPITALISTS 
| DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PERCENT.ON OUTLAY. 
| SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 


| AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreie 
| Railways, Debentures, Gas, 'Telegraphs, Water-Worke 
| Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans és 
| American and Colonial Stocks, &¢. ss 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352) ' 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, B.C. 
TO INVESTORS. aie 5 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
[ AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’s 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; eon. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 19 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 





pany ~ 
—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares 
together with selections of the best securities, re urn- 
| ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. 
BARTLETT? and CHAPMAN, Stock aud Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C, 


; NVESTMENT: 








| PXHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
| 1732. Prampt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec, 
ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
NCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLD, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


AERATED WATERS— 
1LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GUUT, Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTIILN, 





P UR . 





and every label beurs their Trade-mark. Sold every 
where, : Whol 2 of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales, 

London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Ilenrietta 


Street, Cavendish Square. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two or three weeks. No payment required until sac 
cessful, in cases treated by herself, Contains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, aud Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 

London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the bair, casual baldness, or grey hair, cao 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfla us 
hair, post free,4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEAKEN- 
ING WEATHER.—the sultry summer days 
strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, which 
state eventuates in disease, unless some restorative, 
such as these purifying Pills, be found to correct the 
disordering tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives tone 
to the nervous system, which is the source of all — 
1c. 
maintains the growth and well-being of the body. No 
one therefore can over-estimate the necessity of keep 
ing the nerves well strung, and the ease with which 
these Pills accomplish that end is borne witness to by 
thousands dwelling in hot climates whose livers they 
haye saved and whose lives they have spared. 
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J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal pe! and the Courts 
ay, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 

sees Ses 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
~ 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

10 Mosley Street. Manchester. 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Tourists’ Suits, 42s to ditto 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 


9 


LONDON «0.0 
BRANCHES... « 


H. J. Nicoll’s 63s ; 
Trousers, 14s to 21s. 
20s; if with silk lapels, : x : 

For August and September shooting, II. J. Nicoll's 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-Half Guinea Jackets, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong as linen, 
resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this 
yariable climate. 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or 
Evening Dress), ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s ; 
Sailor's Costume, from 21s; jacket, vest, and trousers, 
suits from 35s ; Highland Dresses, from 31s 6d; also the 
New Registered Belt Dress, tor Boys, first suit, 21s. 
Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of 


—_ For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, from £3 3s to £8 8s; 
Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Hats, with lace falls, 21s; the 
“Incomparable " Waterproof Costume, made of the 
Nicolian wool cloth, from One-and-a-Half Guiveas. 
No lady who is about to travel or to visit the seaside 
should be without it. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Travelling Circular Cloaks, 
from 2Is; do., Marine, from 35s 6d; do., Killarney and 
[Utile, from 45s. 









DEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
| Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads. Width—!) 3ft if.-Gin) ft. 





Cs. d.£ 8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses .......cc.ccc000-,. 12 .). 15.1. 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses Jd ae. et, 
















Best Cotton Flock Mattresse .1.1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattr i 17.31 5.11 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 1 1611 61MG 
Good White Wool Mattresses am 863 tee FT. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ...... 10.1313 .j/4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 263 2.18 90 
Extra Super ditto ...........+ 5.4 3.414 
German Spring Hair Stuffing e 5.4 76415 
Extra Super ditt0..........ccerereeceeres e 5.115.146 & 
French Mattressforuseover spring? 563 603150 
Extra Super ditto, ditto... wel VES . . 5M 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib.... -— 2 ot Be oP eis 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per ib... 3 2.5. LS 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib....4  . .. 617 67 12 


Feather Pillows. 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
993 64; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
PURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
Article of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. 
YASY CHAIRS, a large selection, from 


153, 
Cee CHIMNEY & PIER GLASSES, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d, 


Catalogues post free. 


TILLIAM S. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—3 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


(RaueRs’ AMERICAN ORGANS. 








p= TED IMPROVEMENTS. 





1 i ~ NEW REED VALVE, with 
Parallel Action. 


TH VEILED BOURDON. 


ue New OCTAVE COUPLER. 





RICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
daced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprisiug roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The yox-humara stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
Can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
Kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
21 Regent Street, W. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Tance, Manufactured by 





PEYDUCATION.—The 


K DUCATION.—BRUSSELS.—An 
ENGLISH LADY residing in Brussels offers to 
Young Ladies desirous of completing their Education 
on the Continent the comforts of an English Home, 
combined with great Educational advantages. Highest 
references. Terms, 100 Guineas a year. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. H. E. M., care of Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. 


] tev. W. OUTH- 

4 WAITE prepares young boys for the Public Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber Mth. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


‘i HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho 

Square.—Established 1842 for the reception of 
patients from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
from the Colonies. 

Fifteen beds are unoccupied through want of funds, 
while three times that number of urgent cases are 
waiting for admission. 

Will not the benevolent public, to whom a well- 
grounded appeal is seldom made in vain, enable the 
Committee to receive these poor women, whose suffer- 
ings, aggravated by the delay, are in many instances 
very great ? 

CONTRIBUTIONS of any amount will be thankfully 
received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. ; 
Ransom and Co., the bankers of the Charity ; or by the 
Secretary, at the Hospital. 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


Messrs, 


( VANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 
J 167 Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a consider- 
able increase in the number of In-door Patients in this 
Hospital, which now exceeds 60, great additional ex- 
penses have been incurred. The Board earnestly solicit 
further SUPPORT to enable them to continue to afford 
relief to that portion of the sick poor suffering from 
this terrible malady. 


| Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertswiet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 
S.W. 


Bankers—Messrs. Covrrs and Co., Strand. 
Office and out-patients’ establishment, 167 Piccadilly, W. 
By order, H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 
N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor ; 
and a donation of 10 guineas a Life Governor. 


BITION of 1871.—The General Public are 
admitted every Week Day, except Wednesday. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., on payment of One Shilling. On Wed- 
nesday the price is Half-a-Crown. 


NOLLECTION of DRAWINGS by the 

J GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, belonging to W. 
Mayor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOGARTIDS, 
95 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission 1s, 
including Catalogue. 


NRYSTAL PALACE.—SCOTT 

J) CENTENARY, August 15. The Directors are 
desirous of making a Collection of Autographs 
other Memorials of Sir Walter S nd partic 
of Pictures, Drawings, &., the subje ’ i 
been chosen from many of his works for special exhi 
bition during the Commemoration of the Scott Cente 


[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- | 
4 












| nary in the Crystal Palace on Angust 15. The Directors 


BURTON, |} 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. | 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and | 


others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


solicit the loan of such objects from the possessors of 
them, (Creat care will be exercized for tke proper 
keeping and safe return of everything entrusted to the 
Company for Exhibition. All communications to be 
addressed to the Secretary. By order. 


wi rE and CAMPBELL, Jewellers, 

Goldsmiths, and Silversmiths, 135, New Bond 
Street. T. White, from [unt and Roskell (late Store 
and Mortimer), and F. Campbell, from Elkington and 
Co., respectfully intimate to the nobility and gentry 
that they have OPENED their NEW PREMISES with 
a choice stock of JEWELLERY and PLATE. 


rOouks 


The Pacifie Steam Navigation Company have 
arrauged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE MoNnTH, 
jat the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway 





£10 Os 0d 


2nd Class by Steamer & lst Class by Railway 7 0s 0d, | 


Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux, 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 


| of every month during the season. 


The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, ToUuLouse, Mon- 
TREJIBAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, 

2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGoRRE, LOURDES, 
PAU, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES, Pav. 

TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ. 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Oftices of the Company, Harriugton Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 


Snow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


in the PYRENEES.) 


\ TANTED, an EDITOR, for PRO- 
VINCIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted 
to Agricultural and General Topics. None but Gentle- 
men of practical experience apply. 
Address, ** CERES,” 117 Chancery Lane, London. 
Kk ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing academical 


year is now ready. Apply personally, or by postage- 
card, to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 





(ors COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Vv Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies and for Granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the 
Michaelmas Term on Thursday, October 5th. 

Conversation Classes are formed in modern languages 
and individual instruction is given in vocal and 
instrumental music, 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of fees, scholar- 
ships, &c., may be had on application to Miss Milward, 
at the College office. 

Boarders are received by Mrs. Boole and Miss Parry, 
at the College; by Mrs. Searle, 23 Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, W.C.; and Mrs, Smythe, 7 Meleombe Place, 
Dorset Square, N.W. Terms may be had on application. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


( UREN's COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
x 45 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls between the age of five and thirteen. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on Thursday, September 28th. 
| Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College office. 
For boarders see College advertisement. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


POYAL AGRICULTURAL 

\ COLLEGE. CIRENCESTER. Six scholarships 
each of the value of £40, are open to competition to all 
Students having a First-Class Certificate in the Oxford 
or Cambridge Middle-Class Eaaminations.—For par 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 

Residence commences on Tuesday August 15th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 Bedford Square. 
Founded 1349. Incorporated 1869, 
The SESSION 1871-72 will BEGIN THURSDAY, 
| Oct, 12. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free 
admission for two years to Five Classes, will be OPEN 
for competition by examination at the beginning of 
next October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before Sept. 1. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of 
hoarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See, 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq.. M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by HLR.U. the Priuce of Wales, 

Principal—Dr, L. Scumrrz, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh. 


scholarships, 


I he 


COLLEGE. 


late 











Vice-Principal—M. 8. Forsrer, BA. B.C.L, 
Scholar of New College, Oxford, 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age, Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the older 
institations +a prominent place in its curricu 
lum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences, 

he AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, Sth SE PTEMBER, 1571. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCIIESTER, 
in connection with the University of London, 
Principal—J. G. Gnegnwoop, B.A. 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 

Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of 

| University College, London. 

Latin and Comp. Philology—Professor A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Loudon. 

English Language and Literature; Ancient and 

t Modern History—Professor A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
| Mathematics—Professor Thomas Parker, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant-Lecturer, A, 
| T. Bentley, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy—Professor Balfour Stewart, 
| LL.D., F.R.S. ; Professor Thomas Hi. Core, M.A. 
| Physical Laboratory—Director, Prof. Balfour Stewart, 
| LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A. ; 
| Assistant, Francis Kingdon 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering: Geometrical and 
| Mechanical Drawing — Professor Osborne Reynolds, 
| M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; Assistant, 
J. B. Millar, B.E. 

Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy; Political 
Econumy—Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.S.S., 
Fellow of University College, London, 

Jurisprudence and Law—Professor James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

| _Chemistry—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 


| Chemical Laboratory—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., 
F.R.S.; Senior Assistant, C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. ; 
| Junior Assistant, Francis Jones. 

Natural History—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Oriental Languages—Professor T. Theodores, 

Modern Languages—Professor T. Theodores; Her- 

mann Breymann, Pa.D. 

Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Free-Hand Drawiug—William Walker. 

The Session commences on the 2nd of October. Per- 
| sons seeking admission as Students must be not under 
| 14 years of age. Prospectuses of the Day or Evening 
Classes and of the Scholarship and Entrance Exhibi- 
tions tenable at the College will be sent on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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SAMPSON LOW 


NOTICE.—A Fourth Edition of A DAUGHTER 


AND CO’S LIST. 


of HETH, by WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


ready this day at all the Libraries. 


“If humour, sweetnesr, and pathos, and a story told 
with simplicity and vigour ought to ensure success, ‘A 
Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it. It is 
long since we have met with a book with better stuff in 
it than this; and, save one or two inartistic weaknesses, 
which seem to betray the unaccustomed hand, it is good 
all through, which few modern novels are.” —Saturday 
Review. 

* But when, with an inviting title, agreeable writing, 
humour, sweetness, and a fresh natural style are com- 
bined, the mind of the reader is gratified by a sense of 
fitness and harmony. And the * Daughter of Heth’ is 
really all this."—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 

“ We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for 
this unique daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and 


touching story......... The special genius of the book is 
the conception of such a character as Coquette’s, with- 
out any conscious principle, without a religion, scarcely 
even moral ina conventional sense, yet exquisitely good, 
with a purity and self-forgetfulness that are angelic.” 
—Spectator. 


“To know how delightful a little lady she is, how- | 


ever, our readers must go to the book itself. They may 
not find it in style and construction absolutely free from 
blemishes; but they will think, as we do, that these 
are but detail, and are quite lost in the general impres- 
sion left on the mind of vivid, tender freshness, with 
all the sparkle of dew, and, we may add, too, its 
purity.”"—Daily News, June 1. 


NOTICE.—The New Novel, HEARTH GHOSTS, 


by the Author of **Gilbert Rugge,” §c., is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 


8vo0, 31s 6d, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


WItH THE New BOUNDARIES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
AND OTHER RECENT INFORMATION. 


1. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 

With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 

Names of Places contained in the Atlas. In imperial 

folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. Dedicated by 
Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


2. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, with 

General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 

£2 12s 6d. Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


8, 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Atlas of General and Descriptive 
Geography. A New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, suited to the best Text-Books, with Geo- 
graphical information brought up to the time 
of publication. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly 
printed in colours, with Index. Imp. 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s 6d. 


Atlas of Physical Geography. [Illus- 
trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology. Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and 
Letterpress, 20 Coloured Maps. Imp. 5vo. half- 
bound, 12s 6d. 


Atlas of Astronomy. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, 21 coloured Plates. With an 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as 
an accompaniment to this Atlas, by ROBERT 
GRANT, LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory in the University of 
Glasgow. Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


Atlas of Classical Geography. 
and Enlarged Edition. 23 ~=Coloured 
Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


Elementary Atlas of General and De- 
scriptive Geography, for the Use of Junior 
Classes; including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
with General Index. 8vo, half-bound, 5s. ; 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
ondon, 


A New 
Maps. 





Next week will be published. Ae 
RUSTOW’S WAR FOR THE RHINE 
FRONTIER, 1870: 

ITS POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY. 


Translated by JoHN LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant 
Royal Marine Artillery, by permission, from the 
German of W. Rustow, Colonel in the Swiss Army; 
formerly Captain in the Prussian Army; Author of 
“The German Military Dictionary,” “ The Strategy of 
the Nineteenth Century, &c., &. 
Vol, L, price 10s 6d; with Maps and Plans, to be 
completed in 3 vols., Svo. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London: 





New Edition, 5s, 12mo, cloth. 
TFOOLOGY for SCHOOLS, with 350 
4 Illustrations, by RoperT PATTERSON, F.R.S. 
Part I. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 2s 6d. 
— IL VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. « 3s Od. 
“One of the most valuable contributions ever offered 
towards the more extended cultivation of Natural 
History in this country.”"—Annals of Natural History. 






Shortly, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THE MUSALMANS OF INDIA. 
ARE THEY BOUND IN CONSCIENCE TO REBEL 
AGAINST THE QUEEN ? 

By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., 


Of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, Author of the 
“ Annals of Rural Bengal.” 


Chap.1. THe STANDING Rebel CAMP ON OUR 
FRONTIER. 
— 2. THe CHRONIC CONSPIRACY WITHIN OUR 
TERRITORY. 
— 3. Toe FORMAL DECISIONS OF THE MAHAMMA- 
DAN Law DocTORS ON REBELLION. 
— 4. THE WRONGS OF THE MUSALMANS UNDER 


BRITISH RULE. 

“ He has been a religious preacher, spreading under 
the most solemn sanctions the hateful principles of the 
Crescentade (fanatical insurrection). He has deluded 
hundreds and thousands of his countrymen into treason 
and rebellion, He has plunged the Government of 
British India into a froutier war, which has cost hun- 
dreds of lives. He aspires to the merit of a religious 
reformer, aud preaches boldly in British India that it 
is good to wage war against the Queen.”—Sir //erbert 
Edwardes’ Judgment in the Amballa Trial, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


SCOTT CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SCOTT ano ABBOTSFORD —1771-1871. 








One Volume crown 8vo, uniform with the CENTENARY 
EpITioN of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, Illustrated 
with Fifteen Plates, price 7s 6d. 


THE 


OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By C. S. M. LOCKHART, 


London: Virtue & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 


XAT > r Y {nN 
BEN RHYDDING: 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICS. 
By JAMES BAIRD, B.A., 

Author of * Management of Health,” &c., &e. 
CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1. Ben Ruyppine REvisirep, 

— 2. Ben Ruyppine HYGIENE. } 
3. BEN RHYDDING THBRAPEUTICS—ECLECTIC. 
4. HYDROPATHIC APPLIANCES. | 
5. THet ROMAN Batu. | 
6. THE COMPRESSED AIR BATH. 

7. ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM, | 
8. BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
9. CONCLUSION—ILLUSTRATIVE CASES, | 

“IT consider this book the best ever written about | 
Ben Rhydding.”—W. MacLEop. | 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, | 
Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s | 
square, London.—Founded 1541. | 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | 


MAHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 
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| CRACROFT’S BAN ND CHaps 
| NK DIVIDEND CHART, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividen 

over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock weedy 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal _ 
we Capital, Number and Amount Paid of te 


ate of Payment of Dividends, Res Tes, 

sco oP 3 : 8, erve F 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January ts7h 
, , an, 


Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price. 
London EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publi 
‘ LSO} ishe; oy 
Exchange. F ™ Royal 
Price 23 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 64 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


’ 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ REcoRD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investme 
additional portion especially odnened for the tee? 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held: 
| Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
| Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed, ‘ 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producibja 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previou: 
to the first edition.” : 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAY 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 

Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 

1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
| growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 

Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
| of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1871. No. DCLXX. Price 2s 64, 
CONTENTS, 

THE MAID OF SKER. Part I. 

| THE PARADISE OF BriRDs, 

CorRneLius O'Dowp.—Ireland Revisited—An Insidious 
Compliment—Glass Eyes—A Look Back and a Look 
Forward. 

Fark TO Sks. Part VIII. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE AND ARMY ORGANIZATION. A 

| Letter to the Editor from Brigadier-General John 
Adye, C.B., R.A. 

| THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 

A CENTURY OF GREAT Poets. No. Il, WALTER Scott. 

THE BALLOT BILL. 

| WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








| One Shilling, No. 140. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, with Illustrations by G#ORGE DU 
| Maurier and S, L. FILDES. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Harry RICHMOND. (With an 
| Iustration.) 
| Chap. 45. My Father is miraculously relieved by 
Fortune. 
| — 46. Within an Inch of my Life. 
— 47. Among Gipsy Women. 
| — 48. My Father acts the Charmer again. 
Miss AUSTEN. 
CONSULE JULIO: an Episode under the Commune de 
Paris. 
OLIVER VAN Noort. 
|; MARION May. By H. C. Merivale. 


| THe Moors. 


Lord KILGosBBIN, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 45. Some Night-Thoughts. 
— 4+. The Head Constable. 
— 45. Some Irishries, 
— 46. Sage Advice. 
— 47. Reproof. 
Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


\ ACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE. No. 
4 142, for AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 

1. “A WEEK IN THE West. FROM A VAGABOND'S 
Nore-Booxk.” 

2.“ Patty.” Chaps. XLL-XLVL 

3. THE Descriptive POETRY OF 
Stopford A. Brooke. 

4.“ A DIPpLOMATE ON THE FALL OF 
Empire.” By Charlotte M, Yonge. 

5+. “THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMON LAW.” By 
Albert V. Dicey. 

6. * MARig.” By Mary Cross. 

7. Mr. WHYMPER'S ‘SCRAMBLES 
ALPs.'” By Leslie Stephen. 

8. “A SUNSET ON YARROW.” 

9.“ A DAY WITH THE PIEs.” 

Srate PAPERS OF FRANCE.” 

Byrne. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





CHavcer.” By 


THK First 


AMONGST THE 


By Chas. Buxton, MP. 
By J. Pitt 


ee 





“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find and always will tind.”— 


Times. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, price 1s, is now ready. Itcoa- 
tains the third instalment of the New Story 


The VALLEY of POPPIES, 


| which was commenced in the June number. 


“ This story itself is enough to carry a shilling maga- 
zine into the hands of every one who can enjoy @ 
thoroughly English story.”"—Aent Herald. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 

acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 

races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Pre des attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 





price 1s, contains :—Publishing Arrang } 
Copyright—Advertising—Specimens of Type—lIllustra- | 
tions, &c.—Marks for Correcting Proofs, and much in- 





Belfast: StmMs and M‘INTYRE. 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co. | 


valuable information for those * about to publish.” 


| London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. | 


The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life and Adventures of Count 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“ This book is very interesting. The author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe’ has done another service to Eng- 
lish readers by giving us these two handsome volumes, 
which are full of the sort of history that is more 
romantic than romance, and which throw a flood of 
light on persons and things whose memory the world 
can never let die." —Standard. 


Life and Letters of William 


BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by THomas 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

« The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and 
Letters’ is derived almost entirely from anecdotes of 
men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store.”— 
Athenzum. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 
“Mrs, Harvey's book gives us an account of one 
of the most delightful and romantic voyages that 
ever was made.” —TZimes. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


‘Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. 

“Mrs, Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 
already established reputation. It possesses most of 
the characteristics of a successful novel. The plot is 
interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, and 
the characters various and forcibly described."— 
Atheneum 

“Mrs, Oliphant has a place of her own among the 
best novelists of the day. She keeps up the reader's 
interest from the first page to the last. * Squire Arden’ 
is very clever."—L.raminer. 


Malvina. By H. Sutherland- 


Epwarps. 3 vols. 
“One of the best and most attractive novels of the 
season. Its interest, its story, and ity treatment are 


all good."—Sunday Times, 
Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 


, 
Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 
“The interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly 
sustained. The strength of the book lies in the 
analysis of character."—Athenweum, 
“A pleasant and most interesting work.” — Messenger. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 
“An exceptionally good novel. It will be widely 


read.”"—Post. 

“An excellent book."’—Spectator. 

“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about this story, and good painting of scenery and 


ceharacter."—Saturday Revici. 
James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined 


in tone, and easy in style.”"—G/obe. 
The Next Generation. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Seconp Epirion, 3 vols. 


“ A capital novel.” —Post, 
The House of Percival. By the 
[-Aug. 11. 


Rey, John C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 


Cheap Edition of A Brave Lady, 
by the AuTHor of “JOHN HALIFAX,” forming the 
New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library,” price 5s, bound and illustrated. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. MERLE 
D’AvuBIGNE, D.D. A New Translation, containing 
the Author's Latest Improvements, with Twelve 
Engravings on Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and 
Two Hundred Illustrations on Wood, including 
Portraits of the most eminent Reformers. Royal 
4to, 21s, handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt 
edged. [Just out. 


HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of Dr. THOLUCK. 
Preface by Rey. HORATIUS BONAR. Feap. 8vo, 
3s, boards. 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a com- 
piste Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief 
New Testament Synonyms. Ilustrated by numer- 
ous Examples and Comments, 8vo, 7s 6d, boards. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY: Fumiliar Notes 


ou the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two Star 
Maps, and numerous other Illustrations. By EDWIN 


DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, and F.R.A.S. 


Imperial 8yo, 7s 6d, boards; 9s extra, gilt edges. 


London; 56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Ts 


Brighton: 31 Western Road. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


‘HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK 


—ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN. 16mo, 


| 
| 38 6d. 


' HANDBOOK—NORTH GER- 


MANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE 
RHINE TO SWITZERLAND, Map. Post 8yo, 12s. 


‘HANDBOOK—SOUTH GER- 


| MANY, Tut Tyron, BAVARIA, AusTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, Styri4, HUNGARY, AND THe DANUBE, 
FroM ULM TO THE BLACK SEA. Map. Post 8yvo, 
12s. 


HANDBOOK —SWITZERLAND, 


THE ALPs OF SAVOY AND PrepMoNT. Maps. Post 
8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Nor- 


MANDY, BRITTANY, TH# FRenca APs, DAUPHINE, 
PROVENCE, AND THE PYRENEES. Maps. Post 8vo, 
12s. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS 


ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* Murray's LARGE PLAN OF Panis, 33 6d. 


HANDBOOK — CORSICA and 


SARDINIA, Maps. Post 8vo, 4s. 


/HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Manprin, 


Tue CASTILes, THE Basque PROVINCES, LEON, 
| THe AsTurIAS, GALICIA, ESTREMADURA, ANDA- 
LUSIA, RONDA, GRANADA, MURCIA, VALENCIA, 
CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, THE BALEBARIC 
ISLANDS, &c., &c. Maps. 2 vols, post 8yo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, 


Lisson, Porro, CINTRA, MAFRA, &c. Map. Post 
8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, 


PiepMont, Nice, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, 
MOpDENA, AND ROMAGNA, Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 


‘HANDBOOK—CENTRALITALY, 


TUSCANY, FLORENCE, Lucca, Umaria, THs 
MARCHES, AND THE PATRIMONY. OF St. PETER. 
Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


‘HANDBOOK — ROME and its 


ENVIRONS. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY, 


Two Siciuies, NAPLes, Pompe, HERCULANEUM, 
Vesuvius, ABRUZZI, &c. Maps, post 8yo, 103. 


HANDBOOK—SICILY, 


PALERMO, MessINA, CATANIA, SYRACUSE, ETNA, 
AND THE RUINS OF THE Greek TempP_Les. Plans. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE. Map. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Nor- 


WAY, SWEDEN, AND ICELAND. Maps, Post Svo, 15s. 


‘HANDBOOK—RUSSTIA, Sr. 


PETERSBURG, Moscow, FINLAND, &. Map. Post 
8vo, lds. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY and 


MADRAS. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s each. 


‘HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND, 


SyriA, PALESTINE, StINAl, EDOM, AND THE SYRIAN 
Deserts. Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 




















MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND. 5s.| ITALY. 6s. 
—— 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











THE TYROL. 6s, | 


STRAHAN & 00.8 NEW LIST. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
2s 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
THe BEARING OF INFALLIBILITY ON RELIGIOUS 
TruTH. By the Rev. Father Dalgairns, 
THE LAND QuEsTION, By George Odger. 
THE Comépie Francais, By Lady Pollock. 
WHAT Is DEATH? By the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 
. OPTIMISM AND Pessimism; or, the Problem of Evil. 
By Professor Frohschammer, of Munich. 
THE GosPeL Or St. JOHN AND THE APOCALYPSE. 
First Paper. By Professor Milligan. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
ON A FUTURE Stats. By the late Professor Grote, 


eo Ff FSS 


en 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ GINX’S BABY.” 
The COOLIE : his Rights and Wrongs. 


Notes of a Journey to British Guiana; with a 
Review of the System, and of the recent Com- 
mission of Inquiry. By the Author of “ Ginx's 
Baby.” Post 8yo, lés. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S “ FAUST.” 
FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 


WOLFGANG VON GoeTHE. Translated, in the 
Original Metres, by Bayard Taylor. Vol.1. Post 
8yvo, 12s. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “STONE EDGE.” 


FERNYHURST COURT: an Every- 
day Story. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” Crown 
Svo, 6s, 


THIRD EDITION. 


LS of AGNES ELIZA- 


MEMORIA 
By her Sister. Third Edition. 


BETH JONES. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“A touching and beautiful history. The introduction 
by Miss Nightingale should read like a trampet-call in 
the ears of any lady who is cunscious of a similar 
vocation.” —Guardian. 


SERMONS, chiefly on Subjects from 
the Sunday Lessons. By the Rey. Henay Wuits- 
HEAD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 


2 vols. 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. 
Author of “ Peasant Life in the North. 
crown $vo, 21s. 

“ The minister, case-hardened by the passionate re- 
grets of his early life, and thawed again in his age by 
the tenderness of his son; the true-hearted country 
maiden, little instructed in the shallow information of 
the memory, but rich in the spiritual education which 
euables her to rate human affections at their due impor- 
tance, to be satisfied with nothing short of the highest 
union love can give, and to keep her heart restrained 
until she earns it, are two pictures which are worthy of 
any master in the art of fiction. The knowledge of the 
locality described is most thorough; and the Scotch 
peasants, with their odd humour and quaint prejudices, 
are capitally sketched.”—Ath 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By Saran TYTLER and J. L. WATSON. 2 vols, 
post Svo, 16s, 

“Our readers will find in these attractive and useful 
volumes more subjects of interest than in a whole 
circulating library of novels.”"—Athenxum. 





The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G, 
A. Jacos, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hos- 
pital, Post 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr. Jacob has for his object to direct attention to 
the really primitive forms of Christian ordinances as 
they may be gathered from the New Testament itself. 
In the course of seven chapters he reviews the Scrip- 
tural and earliest Patristic evidence on the points at 
issue; and it should especially be pvinted out how 
flimsy many of the superstitious claims he controverts 
are made to appear when, as a cool, but ripe scholar, 
he examines in the original the Scriptural texts by 
which it is endeavoured to support them. The eighth 
chapter is entitled ‘ Application and Conclusion,’ and is 
very sensible and very temperate."— Westminster Review, 


SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By Henry 
HOLBEACH, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s, 

“A really clever book."—Saturday Review. 

“We must content ourselves with calling attention 
to this very simple, yet delightful tale, overflowing with 
humour which is entirely its own.” — Westminster Review, 

“There are many scenes and bits of description in 
these volumes which are worthy of Robert Browning 
or Mrs. Oliphant, while the separate characterizations 
of the ‘Shoemakers’ Village’ reveal real power."— 
British Quarterly Review, 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. 
C. Hares. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218, 
“The best handbook of the city and environs of 
Rome ever published...... Cannot be too much com- 
mended."—/all Mail Gazette. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hilt. 











mn ' rat. 
THE STUDENTS HALLAM. | TRUBNER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





|'A Dictionary of Modern Arabi 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EUROPE I. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. II. Anglo-Arabic ve. 


eabulary. IIL Arabo-English Dictionary, By. p W 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. | News, Emeritus Protea of Culverts Ct 


1d 376-464 


cloth. 7 
By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. | : ; [Just ready, 

: : The Rajas of the Punjab, being the His. 

A New and REVISED EpIT10N, incorporating the Author's Supplemental Notes and latest Corrections. | tory of the Principal States in the Punjab, and rent 
. , . | Political Relations with the British Governme - 

Edited by Wa. SuitH, D.C.L. | Leven H. Gairrtx, Bengal Civil Ser vice, Una? 

1's ‘Middle Ages’ ‘To prepare an edition of Hallam’'s celebrated work Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 8yo, Pp. 





“This reproduction of Mr. Hall viii., 18, 662, xii, cloth, price 153. 
has nearly all his later corrections int 
the text, and a most useful book is the r t. 
siderable number of documents, genealogical and other 






woven with for the use of students required more than ordinary 
t 


A con-| care, so as to preserve the great bulk of the original | The Law of Inheritan : ‘ 
history, and such emendations as were subsequently | “4. opserved by the Sikh ance to Chicfships, 
: ; Sikhs previous to the Ann 


tables, are also added, and some further historical infor- | made by the author, omitting merely such portions | of the Punjab. By SEPEL GRIFFIN, BCS. 1 exation 
mation supplied from works published since Mr. Hal- | as he would himself have omitted as redundant. This cloth, pp. x. and 110, Luhore, ion Vol. 8y¥0, 
lam’s own latest edition. The book is one for which | design has been executed with extreme judgment.”— | disiail oe 
we are much indebted both to editor and publisher."— | Civil Service Gazette, : | The Gazetteer of the Centr i 
Literary Churchman. | “Dr. Wm. Smith has incorporated all the author's | o¢ynaia, Edited by CHARLES ( ral Provinoss 
“In this edition the principal notes have been incor- | corrections and additions in the text instead of leaving | tary to she Chief Comasiesioner of the Oouthal Be 
porated in the text, and some fresh ones added, the | them in the notes, and he has succeeded in producing vinces. Second Edition, royal 8vo. pp clviii sa, 
most important being the statutes of William the Con- | an excellent SCHOOL HALLAM, shorter and more con- | with a large Map, cloth, 24s. — -a32, 
queror, the Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna Charta, | venient for students than any edition which has ap- | - F 
and some other original documents. In its present peared b.fore.”—Giobe. | Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
shape it will be very welcome to mauy."—Z.caminer, | | Hindus, By the late Norace Hayman WILson 


| Third Corrected Edition, 2 vols. demy 5vo, cloth, 213, 
| A Chinese and English Dictionary. By 
P , | he Rev. .. Lopscueip, Knig of y 
THE STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY | iii. siscit Buieh of the Geri 
1 vol. imperial 5vo, pp. 600, bound, £2 8s, : 


OF ENGLAND. | Ollanta. <A Drama in the Quichna Language, 


Text, Translation, and Introduction. By Clements 
Rt, MarkuAm, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
{/n the press, 


Also, nearly ready, uniform with the above, post Syo. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. | 

| 

A New and Revisep EprrioN, with the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. | 
| 


The Musalmans of India; ‘are they bound 


Edited by Wa. Sairu, D.C.L. 
in conscience to Rebel against the Queen? B 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | W.W. Heuyter, LL.D., of Her Majesty's India Ciyi] 
Service, Authorof “The Annals of Rural Bengal,” 
- - aia In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. (Shortly, 
REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. | An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: 
: F _ . a Buddhistic Legendary Poem; with other Stories 
Just out, a FIFTH EDITION of | By Tuomas STEEL, Ceylon Civil Service. Crown 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, “"™™” 


A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from 


YORE STREET, LONDON. | the Chinese. by S. Beat, B.A. Trinity College 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &. 
| A handsome 8vo volume, pp. Xiv.-436, 15s. 
A SECOND EDITION of : : 

P z | Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of 

the Great Hero, Rama. An Indian Drama, in Se 
FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | ee ee ic ERS? Brame ie Seven 

Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti, by Joan Pickrors 

SIX SERMONS SUGGESTED BY THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. | (Snake 


socicastameatada | The Wheel of the Law. Buddhism illus. 
| 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. trated from Siamese Sources by the Modern 
Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the 





—_—- | Pbhrabat. By HENkY ALABASTER, Esq., Interpreter 
| of Her Majesty's Consulate-General in Siam. Demy 
THE BATTLE OF SEDAN. | og pp. lx.-324, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
4s. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. | : P . 
| On the Deficiencies in the Present 
PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF SEDAN Aaministration of indy. Law ; beng 
bd | Paper read at the Meeting of the East Ladia Associa- 
tion, on the 8th of June, 1870, THEODORE GoLp- 
ACCOMPANIED BY A SHORT MEMOIR. STUCKER, Professor of Sanskrit in University College, 
London, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 55, sewed, 1s 6d. 
By Captain FITZ-GEORGE, Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
5 f | A System of Mineralo : Descriptive 
re . > : ov j <4 
With COLOURED MAPS and PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. | Fn, rr comprising the -. be Dieccuien, 
? “4 y " sili 4 Ip, 2 
“ A really complete map to illustrate the whole movements of the battle......... in fact, filled with all that is By emg a Miner an ou —eray ed hanger 0 4 e 
needful for understanding the particulars of the events of the Ist of September and day preceding......... Phe] Gaacte Sanus Basar tocteanne ot meas — by 
letterpress gives a clear and succinct narrative of the first part of the late war, so far as is mecessary to explain | yyotatiurey in the Shetiiel is wenn Fs s =“ = mpl 
the catastrophe which it is the writer's special object to illustrate, The movements which just preceded the Colle e Be ifth E liti I ec carson + e ta = i ee 
battle are of course given in greater detail. Captain Fitz-George has made a very useful contribution....,....to Sinsirated with sewenie a roeg Succleeta aioe ~ 
. » o j a steness. "—P1/ ral - 5 a u ti : y 8, Toyalt b 
be commended for its completeness."—Pall Mall Gazette. pp. xlviii-828 (Third Sub-Edition, with Emenda- 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. tions), cloth, 38s. 


Norwegian Grammar ; with Exercises in 
the Norwegian and English Languages, and a List of 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND = CO, ie Giitoesity ui Noeway., Crown Seo ppl, sak 





[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS), Hang, 3. 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, The Iliad of Homer faithfully Trans- 


LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. | (@t¢4,into Unrhymed English Metre. ty 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. ng Me ——— ogee aor 
revised. c e 8vo, pp. xvi.-384, pric is 6d. 

LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. wisi gs st 
The Bible: is it ‘‘ The Word of God”’? 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. By Tuomas LUMISDEN STRANGE, late Judge of the 


High Courtof Madras. Demy 8yo, pp. xii.-351, cloth, 
10s 6d. 








In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


The Speaker’s Commentary: a Friendly 


+ | Review. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late & 
The ADVENTURES of TWO ENGLISH LADIES during the WAR Judge of the High Court of Madras, and Author of 
of 1870-71, At all Libraries and Booksellers. | “ The Bible: is it the Word of God?" = [ Shortly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. /The Collected Works of Theodore 
| Parker. Vol. XIII. “ Historic Americans.” Vol. 
| XIV. “ Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
| World of Man.” Crown 8vo, each vol. 6s. 
[Vert week. 
| *,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entitled to 
| these 2 vols. at the Subscription price of 43 each. 
{ 





In 3 vols., at every Library. 


Mr. T. A. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL—DURNTON ABBEY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. Ten Great Religions: an Essay on Com- 


| parative Theology. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


G00D-BYE, SWEETHEART !—The New Story, by Miss Broughton, 








Author of “ Red as a Rose is She” and “Cometh Up as a Flower.’ See TEMPLE BAR for AUGUST, London: TRUBNER and CO., 
now ready, price One Shilling. $ and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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ISSUE OF 30,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, BEING THE CAPITAL OF 


[HE RUSSIA COPPER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of Shareholders is Limited to the Amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL £300,000 IN 30,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


able: Deposit on Application, £1 per Share ; and upon Allotment, £4 per Share. The Balance to be payable as follows: 


-2 103 per Share on 


a a : . ; : > 
” Ist October, 1871; £2 10s per Share oa Ist December, 1871; with option to Subscribers of paying the whole amount of the Shares on Allot- 
ment, in which case Applicants will be entitled to be first considered in the Allotment of the Shares, and they will be further entitled to 
receive the Dividends, as declared payable, on the whole amount paid up on such Shares, 


TRUSTEES 


kK 
BEAUMONT WILLIAM LUBBOCK, Esq. (Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co.) 


Londo 


= in. 
FREDERICK E. BLACKETT BEAUMONT, RE, M.P., London. 


ALEXANDER BROGDEN, Exsq., M.P., London. 


DIRECTORS 


The Right fon. THOMAS EMERSON HE ADLAM, M.P., London, Chairman. 
ANTH INY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P., London and Nottingham, Deputy- 


Chairman. . 
GEORGE ANDERSON, Faq.. M.P., Glasgow, 


FREDERICK E. BLACKETT BEAUMONT, R-E,, M.P., London. 
JAMES BROGDEN, E-q. (Messrs. John Brogden and Sons), Tondu, South Wales, 


WILLIAM BLAKE LAMBERT, Esq., M. Inst. C.E,, late Engineer-iu-Chief of the 


Russian Imperial Navy, London. 
Li utenant-Colouel NAPIER STURT, M.P., London. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Esq,. 6 Queen Street Place, London. 


RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq., 6 Queen Street Place, London. 


This Company has been formed to purchase, work, 
,nd develop the remarkable Mineral and Agricultural 
Properties lately owned by Mr. Alexander Brogden, 
MP., and others, and previously held by the late Lieu- 
tenant-General Michael Wassilwitch Paschkoff, in 
whose family they had been for upwards of a century. 

The Estates are those known as the Paschkoff 
Estates, and comprise 

Voskresensky Estate, containing about 125 665 acres. 
Preobrajensky _,, ” 280,200 
Kargalinsky ” o 41,504, 
forming a total acreage of about 447,575 acres, the 
whole of which is Freehold. 

The Estates are situated in the districts of Orenburg 
and Ufa in Eastern Russia, and the principal Smelting 
Works and Rolling Mills, at Voskresensky, being situ- 
ate close to the Bielaya River, are within easy com- 
munication with St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

The resources of the Estates may ve classed under 
three heads, viz. :— 

1. The valuable Copper and other Mines and Works 
situate on the Estates above mentioned, together with 
Mining Rights over other lands of great extent. 

Tus CopPperR MINES OF KARGALINSKY 

and the mining rights attached thereto extend over 
an area computed at 200 square miles, and the Cop- 
per Ore has been ascertained, by ample trials, to 
exist in the Permian formation, in beds at depths 
ranging from 10 to 200 feet; the beds vary from 2 
to 9 feet in thickness, and consist chiefly of the green 
and blue carbonates, and the oxides of Copper. The 
Ore is easily and cheaply raised, and is of great 
purity; smelts with extreme facility; requires only 
two operations to bring out the fine metal, and an 
extremely clean slag, and is in quaatity practically 
unlimited. Copper-mining has been carried on at 
this place for upwards of 120 years. 

THE VOSKRESENSKY SMELTING WoRKs, 
which are of a very extensive character, are used for 
the smelting and refining of Copper. They are situated 
on the forest lands of the Voskresensky Estates, from 
which they derive the requisite supplies of charcoal for 
the smelting operations. In addition to six Smelting 
Farnaces and Refineries, they contain also Rolling Mills, 
Foundries, Machine shops, with all necessary tools and 
other accessories for manufacturing Copper. These 
Works are solidly constructed in masonry, and are 
supplied with ample water-power, and with every 
accessory for effectively carrying them on. ‘There are 
also Corn and Saw Mills, Offices, OMcers’ Dwellings, 
&c., on a very liberal scale. 
THE SMELTING WORKS OF PREOBRAJENSKY 

are surrounded by the very extensive Forest lands of 
that Estate, and consist of eight Smelting furnaces, 
with their Refining Furnaces, and every description of 
accessories for the smelting and refining of Copper on 
4 large scale, and are well supplied with Water-power 
and machinery. These Works are also supplied with 
Corn and Saw Mills. 

The Copper produced at these Works, which have 
been in operation above a century, is the celebrated 
“ Paschkoff Bird Copper"; of universal and long-estab- 
lished reputation, not in Russia only, but throughout 
Europe and Asia. It is adapted to the finest uses, 
especially to electro-plating, and it therefore always 
finds ready sale at prices above those of the average 


market, 

2. THE FOREST LANDS 
contain Oak, Lime, Birch, and White and Red Firs, and 
comprise on the three Estates about 319,188 acres, 
These Forests, besides affording a perpetual supply of 
fuel to the Works, yield a large annual income from 
the sale of timber for general fuel and building pur- 
poses ; as the neighbouring districts of Orenburg and 
Uralsk are destitute of wood, and draw a large portion 
of their supplies from Preobrajensky. A considerable 
revenue is also derived from Royalty, for the privilege 
of extracting Tar from the Forests. 

3. THE CORN AND PASTURE LANDS 
comprising about 128,187 acres, are of the richest de- 
Scription, being for the most part a rich loam of great 
depth, and in Captain Rickard’s Report, referred to 
hereafter, he speaks of the soil as “like that of the 
great corn-growing countries about the Danube.” 

For the conyeyence of the produce there already 
exists @ cheap water-carriage by navigable rivers to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and the facilities will be 
largely increased by the construction of the railway 
from Samara to Orenburg, which has been officially 
declared by the Government to be one of the first 
‘mportance, and is to be made as speedily as possible. 





Messrs, QUILTER, BALL 


. and CO., Zz 
ROBERT FLETCHER and CO., 2 Moorgate Street, E.C., London. 


AGENTS IN St. PETERSBURGH.—Messrs. THOMSON, BONAR, and CO, 


LONDON MANAGERS, 


Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR and SONS. 6 Queen Street Place, E.C., London 
RESIDENT MANAGER.—Captain THOMAS RICKARD, ME. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO, 15 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 


SoOLiciTor, 


CHARLES MORGAN, Esq., 15 Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS, 
3} Moorgate Street, E.C., 





London. Messrs. 


BROKERS. 


Meesrs. HUGGINS and ROWSELL, | Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 
Secretary.—CHARLES HURLBATT, Esq. 








PROSPECTUS. 

TRON ORE 
also, both hematite and magnetic, exists in these pro- 
perties, especially in Voskresensky, and the deposits 
are of such nature and extent as alone to give great 
value to the properties. 

LABOUR 
is exceedingly cheap and plentiful; and, as a conse- 
quence of the long establishment of the works, the 
population are skilled in the labour incidental thereto. 

From Captain Rickard’s detailed Report, issued with 
this Prospectus, and to which the Directors invite par- 
ticular attention, it will be seen that the actual estab- 
lishment is equal to the treatment of about 25,000 tons 
of ore annually, producing 6,000 tons of fine Copper, 
working during ten months, and to increase that rate 
of produce to 1,500 tons, a proportionate enlargement 
of the works is all that is needed. 

Smelting 80 much Ore as there is plant actually pro- 
vided for, and producing 1,000 tons of Sine Copper 
per annum, the profit would be about £35,000. 

The profit on the sale of wood, taken togethor with 
the rents of lands and flour mills on both estates, and 
what is derivable from tar and pitch making, may be 
taken at about £12,000 a year. 

Captain Rickard estimates it will require £10,000 to 
put everything in a condition to make the return of 
profits £47,000 per annum; this outlay is required 
chiefly upon the mines, and exclusive of what is 
required for working capital. 

He further estimates that, to place the Works upon 
a footing which will render them capable of producing 
1,500 tons of tine Copper per annum, it will be necessary 
to encounter an additional outlay, on Works and Plant 
of £20,000 to £25,000, 

The net profits of the Estates, when placed upon 
such a footing. would be £64000 per anoum, and after 
paying Interest at 6 per cent. per annum on the mori- 
gage and debentures, equal together to about £3,600, a 
revenue of over £60,000 per annum, equal to 20 per cent. 
per annum on the Share Capital of £300,000, is shown. 

The producing power of the Works is, however, 
equal to a still larger return, as the Works are further 
developed. 

The price to be paid to the Vendor for the whole of 
the above Properties (subject to mortgage of £30,000), 
as and from Ist July, 1371, inclading all Machinery and 
Plaut, is £270,000, payable, as to £50,000, in 6 per cent. 
Debentures of the Company, and at the option of the 
Directors up to £100,000 in Shares, and the balance in 
cash. 

The Stock of fine Copper, Charcoal, Copper Ore, 
Timber cut and ready for market, and Mining Stores 
now on hand, is included in the purchase, the Vendor 
also undertaking to discharge all liabilities of every kind 
up to the Ist July, 1871. 

These arrangements will therefore leave upwards of 
£50,000 working Capital, in addition to the value of the 
Stock in hand, &c., available for developing the under- 
taking. 

The whole of the Properties were purchased, after 
examinations had been made under the direction of 
Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, Mining Engineers, of 
6 Queen Street Place, London, by one of the most 
experienced Engineers of their staff, Captain Thomas 
Rickard, who is now the Resident Manager of the 
Company's Works, 

The following Certificate from Messrs. John Taylor 
ane Sons is founded on Captain Rickard’s Report and 
Statements respecting the Property. 

“6 Queen Sireet Place, E.C., London, 21st July, 1871. 
* PASCHKOFF COPPER ESTATES. 

“In handing to you the very clear and yet detailed 
Report upon the Mineral Properties in Eastern Russia, 
drawn up by Captain Thomas Rickard, who has been 
one of our mest trusted Mining Agents and Managers, 
we willingly testify to our full contidence in the truth- 
fulness of his statements. 

“The Properties are evidently very admirably 
circumstanced for the production of Copper at alow 
price, and of the best possible quality. The mineral 
deposits of the Orenburg district have long been well 
known to some of the best geological observers. Beds 
of Copper Ore, in the form of carbonates, oxides mixed 
witb some sulphurets, occur in the Permian series of 
rocks, at no considerable depth from the surface. 
They are easily worked. They yield large quantities 
of Ores, and these Ores form a mixture for the furnaces 
of the most favourable kind. 

* There is an abundant supply of fuel, derived from 
the forests upon the Estates, to furnish the Smelting 





OrFrices.—5 QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.v., LONDON, 


“The whole of the machinery for the manufacture 
of Copper is driven by Water-power, which is provided 
on a large scale, and may be increased to any requisite 
extent. 

“ The progress made by Captain Rickard since he 
has had charge of the Works has been very great, and 
has quite equalled our expectations. We may remark 
that the Forests and Agricultural lands, when pro- 
perly worked, will be in themselves a source of large 
revenue, 

“Upon the whole, we look upon this Property as 
a very remarkable one, possessing unusually great 
advantages, and certain to lead to very profitable 
results, “JouN TAYLOR and Sons.” 

In effect the Company will possess a “ going con- 
cern,” with works in active operation, no delay should 
therefore occur in the realization of satisfactory 
Dividends. 

With a view to the efficient management of the pro- 
perty, arrangements have been made by which the tirm 
of Messrs. John Taylor and Sons become the managers 
of the Company, and Mr. John Taylor and Mr. Richard 
Taylor have accepted seats on the Board of Direction. 

By these arrangements, every guarantee that great 
experience can give is assured to the Company. 

n the allotment of the Shares, applicants who apply 
to pay the whole of the amount on allotment, for in- 
vestment, will be entitled to be first considered, and 
will further receive the dividends as declared on the 
full amount paid up on such Shares. 

Should the whole amount of the Shares be applied 
for by persons desiring to pay up in full on allotment, 
no issue will be made to applicants wishing to pay 
up by instalments. 

The Directors wish to draw the attention of the 
public to the success attending a good Copper property, 
and would instance— 

The Cape Copper Company, whose £10 Shares, £7 
paid, are quoted in the Stock Exchange Lists at £8 to 
£9 premium, or £15 to £16 per Share. 

Finally, it is the opinion of the Directors that the 
present is an opportunity that affords at once the pro- 
spect of immediate returns, remunerative Dividends, 
and the certainty of the grea'ly increased value of the 
investment, as the undertaking is developed. 

The Articles of Association, and the Agreement with 
the Vendor, and the detailed Report of Captain Rickard, 
can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitor to the Company, 

Applications for Shares must be made, accompanied 
by the Deposit of £1 per Share, on the Form annexed, 
and can be sent either to the Bankers, Brokers, or to 
the Secretary at the ofiices of the Company. 

Should no allotment be made, the amount paid will 
be returned forthwith without deduction. 

Prospectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares, 
can be had of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 5 Queen Street Place, E.C., London; of Messrs. 
fuggins and Rowsell, the Company's Brokers, 1 
Threadneedle Street, E.C., London; or of Messrs. John 
Taylor and Sons, 6 Queen Street Place, E.C., Londou. 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES HURLBATT, Secretary. 

London, 3rd August, 1871. 


ISSUE of 30,000 SHARES of £10 each, of the RUSSIA 
COPPER COMPANY (Limited). 
ForM OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the Banker). 
(To the Directors of the - Copper Company 
( 


Limited), 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at Messrs. 

Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the sum of Pounds, 

being £1 per Share on my application for Shares 

of £10 each, of the Russia Copper Company (Limited), 

L request you to allot to me that or any less number of 

the said Shares, and I hereby agree to acccept the same, 

and to pay the balance in respect of such shares, in 

terms of the Prospectus, dated the 3rd day of August, 
1871. 

Name in fall. 

Address .....0...++ ee eerserescenes eveece ooee 

Profession (if any) .... 








Signature 

(Addition to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up 
all the [nstalments on Allotment.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full on Allot- 

ment, thereby entitling me to the payment of Dividends 

as declared on the full amount of £10 per Share, and a 


Works with almost any quantity that may be de- | Priority in the Allotment. — 
manded, 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WINE _ 





FTER the numerous articles which have from time to time appeared in all the Medical and other leading Journals of the 
4% day, denouncing the evils of wine adulteration, and the injurious effects produced by the use of fortified wines, it ought to 
be unnecessary to say anything in advocacy of the advantage and benefit to be derived from the use of Pure Wines, ie,, 
wines that, under no circumstances whatever, have received the addition of spirit, sugar, colouring, or flavouring of any 
kind ; yet the latest Government Returns show that the highly fortified and half-fermented Port and Sherry form nearly two. 
thirds of the consumption of the United Kingdom. 


It might be reasonably asked, then, Why is this the case—and how is it to be accounted for? Without doubt it arises 
from the acquired taste for strong, sweet, and hence called full-bodied wines ; and so great is the prejudice in favour of what 
are termed Port and Sherry, that anything sold under these names finds consumers, although they may no longer retain the 
slightest resemblance to simple fermented juice of the grape; and whilst adulterated wines are perhaps too often preferred 
from force of habit and attendant want of knowledge, Pure Wines are sometimes looked upon with disfavour, and disliked 
from the very qualities that constitute their excellence. Adulteration has therefore become general, to suit the vitiated taste 
now prevalent, and for the continuance of which the community will have themselves only to thank. 


It has been my object to remedy this evil, to improve the general taste ; and for the last ten years, almost alone amongst 
Wine Merchants, and in opposition to acquired tastes and prejudices, I have strongly advocated the use of Pure, fully. 
fermented and unbrandied Natural Wines. It would, however, be idle on my part to state that all natural wines must of 
necessity be equally good ; the fact is obvious that the quality and body of the wine produced must depend upon the ripeness 
and sweetness of the grape. Wines grown in cold climates are thin, acescent, and of low alcoholic strength, from the fact that 
the summers are not hot enough or long enough; whilst those produced in hot climates, such as Greece, are full-bodied, and 
of high alcoholic strength, making from 24 to 28°/, of proof spirit; and these are the wines that after all my experience I 
most confidently recommend to your notice. Being perfectly fermented, they are dry; being the strongest of natural wines, 
they require no alcohol, and yet are admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other), or for iceing, retaining 
their flavour to the last. They are beverages, and not drams; they greatly improve by age in bottle, inasmuch as they have 
not to disengage any alcohol; and they will, from their variety in flavour and character, be found to gratify every 
palate, and fulfil every domestic requirement. In a word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and unsurpass- 
able in point of vinous excellence. 


A trial of any of the Wines on the subjoined List is respectfully solicited, and bottles or sample cases to suit individual 
requirements will be forwarded by 
Yours obediently, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 


20 Piccapitty, W., Lonpon, 1871. INTRODUCER OF GREEK AND HUNGARIAN WINES. 





PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE GREEK WINES. 








Bn TMU,» cnssintesescccvssvsnsovecsnecoed 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. | PATRAS, white ........::cceceeeeeees 16s, 20s, 24s per dozen. 


From the Zimes.—“ Very much of an Amontillado Sherry.” 

From the Edinburgh Review.—“ This St. Elie, a white wine, possesses 
very fine qualities, finer than anything but the purest Amontillado 
Sherry, at a price within the reach of all.” 


THERA, ID iveccntstsoncapuminend 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 

From the Examiner.—" Thera, after about three years in bottle, is one 
of the most delicious of the Greek wines ; acquires even the nutty flavour 
of some Sherries, but has all the delicacy of the purest wines of France.” 


IN scschn<cessessancavedessertend 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 


From R. Drutrt, M.D., ‘* Report on Wine.”—"t Has the tawny colour 
and lightness of light Port. I have occasionally given or prescribed this 
wine to poor patients, and have been quite amused at their approbation 
of it; ‘so like Port!’ A dyspeptic overworked medical officer, to whom 
I gave some, tells mo that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the 
acidity of the stomach. I have had one or two old samples of Santorin 
of great merit, as being reproductions of certain characters of old Port.” 


KEPHISIA, WD sasevssenes 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Zimes.—" The White Kephisia at 1s 8d per bottle possesses 
a delicacy we have rarely met with in any other wine.” 





KEPHISIA, red............seeee 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Edinburgh Review.— ‘The Red Kephisia is very like a fine 
Burgundy, but with more body.” | 


PATRAS, red. ....--sseceeeeeeeees 16s, 20s, 24s, 30s per dozen. 
From the Fortnightly Review.—" The delightful Patras.” 


MONT HYMET, white............... 16s and 20s per dozen. 

From All the Year Round.—“ At 1s 4d a bottle, may give pleasure to 
the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean character, and 
abundance of peculiar wine-flavour of a Tokay sort.” 


MONT HYMET, red.............c000 16s and 20s per dozen. 
From Punch.—“ I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my 

Hymet.” 

ND - scsacdcsncsiessonsocecscenaconcessatee 32s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 


From the British Medical Journal.—‘* Como and Santorin ; the former 
having many of the best characters of a full-bodied rich Port, and the 
latter somewhat resembling it, but a drier wine.” 


LACHRYMA CHRISTI ......-.cccesccececeeseeeee 48s per dozen. 
The finest red sweet wine the world produces. As a wine for the 
COMMUNION, or as a dessert wine, it cannot be equalled. 


ED ie cidiccasdbaiiidebididinesassnessiesaoes ....48s. per dozen. 
An exceedingly full-bodied and luscious white wine. The finest 
white sweet wine known, and superior to the choicest Constantia. 

A most delicious cordial or dessert wine. 


N.B.—The above Wines are from their keeping and improving qualities specially adapted for India, and will be shipped f. o. b., 
Bottles, Cases, and Insurance included, for 4s per dozen extra. 





NATURAL SHERRY.—After repeated attempts to obtain a really pure and unbrandied Wine from Cadiz, I have at length 
succeeded. By the arrangements entered into with the growers, I can supply it at 16s per doz., or in quantities of 4 doz. for £38. 


LA GAUPHINE (L’Herault) CLARET.—I beg also to draw your attention to Monsieur D. du Lac’s Gauphine Claret (for which 
I am sole agent), and which I offer at 10s 6d per doz.; or in quantities of 4doz. for £1 18s; or per hogshead of 46 gallons, £8 10s, 


duty paid. 





TERMS CASH.—Country Orders must contain a Remittance. Post-office Orders should be made payable at the Chief 
Office (E.C.)—Cross Cheques—NATIONAL BANK. 


Bottles 2s per dozen. 


Patent Bin Cases, half-dozen, 2s; one dozen, 2s 6d; two dozen, 3s Gd. 


To be returned or paid for. 








LonpDOoN; Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpzcTaTorR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 5, 1871, 
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